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{For the Northern Light.] 

A PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 


BY WM. H. JANSEN. 


As I commenced my articles in this paper by re- 
plying to Mr. Delavan’s first communication, I will | 
close them by noticing his last. Mr. Delavan has| 
attempted to prove that a protective tariff is benefi-| 
cial, because foreign goods are always lower under | 
high than under light duties. But does that fact 
prove any thing ? Before it can have any weight in | 
the argument, he must also show that our domestic 
productions which are exchanged for these remain | 
at the same price, and do not fall in a corresponding 
scale. Has he proved this? Has he attempted to 
prove it? No, no; on that point he keeps dark. 
The foreigner can well afford to pay duties and sell 
his goods lower, when he gets articles in exchange 
as much lower than usual by the amount of the duty 
and the diminished price. Many suppose the argu- 
ments in favor of low duties mere theory, but they 
are susceptible of demonstration, as the following 
sums will show, and which give a clear exposition 
of the whole subject. 

It appears by the last census that there are of ag- 
ricultural products in the country about $650,000,- 
000—of manufactures, about $450,000,000. Now 
if we compare the domestic trade with the foreign, 
(see tables of exports,) we find that the manufac- 
turers purchase of the agriculturists, say $400,000, - } 
000; that the agriculturists, having now ability to) 
purchase to the last named amount, or buy of the| 
manufacturers 400,000,000 of goods ; that the sum 
of $40,000,000 is consumed among themselves and | 
the exchangers of their goods, and the remaining} 
$10,000,000 is exported; that the agriculturists, 
exchangers, carriers, &c. consume out of the $650,- 
000,000 of agricultural productions about $1450, | 
000,000. Now if we sum up the above, we find we | 
have a surplus unconsumed in the domestic trade | 
amounting to $100,000,000. This consists of the | 
following items: (see table of exports.) 

Cotton, SAY seeeeeeeceeeeese eee ee + © 860,000,000 | 
TOBACCO, 2.0. cccccccccccecccccecces 10,000,000 
All kinds of grain and provisions, &c., 20,000,000 
Manufactures, .......-....eeeeeeeee2 10,000,000 
Other things, including lumber and fish, 10,000,000 

Now these things cannot be consumed in the 
country, and no part of them comes back, unless it 
may be about $6,000,000 of cotton goods, (see table 
imports.) Thzy must be exported, otherwise they 
are entirely valueless. Now let us observe the ope- 


| sumed in the domestic trade. 





ration of this exchange under a system of free trade 
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exchange is equal, or in this manner: 


DOMESTIC TRADE. 
Manufacturers to agriculturists, Dr.,. $400,000 ,000 


Agriculturists to manufacturers, Dr.,. 400,000,000 
Unconsumed and unconsumable sur- 
plus sold abroad, ......++++0+.-++ 110,000,000 


Goods taken in exchange,.......... 110,000,000 

Now it will be seen at a glance that if the surplus 
had not been sold abroad, that it could not have 
been sold at all, and consequently that the market 
for the manufacturer would not have been extended 
at all, while $110,000,000 of labor would have been 
undone, and 8110,000,000 of wealth unproduced. 
Now how can it possibly be inferred that the domes- 
tic manufacturer is injured by this exchange? But 
Mr. Delavan thinks that if there was no protection, 
we would import more than we export; that the fo- 
reigner would war with and destroy our manufac- 
turers. Well, let us see what would be the opera- 
tion of the contest. The foreigner would lose his 
goods, the value of his labor, and the interest on his 
capital; while the prudent domestic manufacturer 
would curtail his expenses and business to the 
amount of the extra import, and lose only the inte- 
rest on the capital necessary to produce that amount. 
In such an unequal contest, the foreigner would soon 
be compelled to fail. In private manufactures, con- 
ducted with prudence and on a substantial capital, it 
would be easy to curtail the business; and we gene- 
rally find that such manufacturers seldom ask for 
protection; while large incorporated companies, and 
such as should be the jast to ask, are the first to so- 
licit the favor of the government. 

But others may say we can receive gold and sil- 
ver in exchange. But even this would be an injury 
to our manufacturers. Suppose we should demand 
what foreigners would be the most reluctant to part 
with! the natural consequence would be that the 
trade would become dull and prices decline. Sup- 
pose we should insist upon receiving yearly $25,- 
000,000 in specie instead of goods; the consequence 
would be that the interests operating upon this $25,- 

00,000 would so feel the shock, that all interests 
depending upon them would become depressed, and 
the demand from us would fall off. Suppose in con- 
sequence, prices should decline eight per cent. Now 
if we subtract this from the $400,000,000 of pro- 
duce, &c. consumed in the domestic trade, we find 
that the farmers, instead of having ability to pur- 
chase as usual 400,000,000 of goods, have that 


|ability minus eight per cent. on that amount, or less 
‘by $32,000,000. 


This must be the inevitable re- 
sult, as it is the price of the surplus sold abroad 
which regulates the price of the same article con- 
The above shows that 
the market, instead of being enlarged for the do- 
mestic manufacturer by taking gold in exchange 
for goods, would contract it $7,000,000. But how 
stands the consumer? Why, he gets for the same 
productions &7,000,000 less of domestic goods, and 
for the 110,000,000, instead of receiving the usual 
value, his account stands as follows: 
FREE TRADE ACCOUNT. 

Bold. ceccccccccccccssccccces S110, 000,000 
Bought, ccccccccccccccccescos 130,000,000 
DOMESTIC TRADE. 

ONE, os bb seb Wedddscccieee ‘ 


400, 000, 000 
400, 000. 000 
#400, 000, 000 

110, 000, 000 





Total domestic, .....ccccccsess 
Add foreign goods, ....... — 


Total under natural trade, . 


. + S510, 000, 000 


PROTECTIVE SYSTEM ACCOUNT. 
Sold same quantity, 8 per cent. 


cheaper, ....... occecccceee S101, 200, 000 
Received in specie,........... 25, 000, 000 
BOGGEE, o.0 cc cccsccccves sreeeee 76,000,000 


DOMESTIC TRADE. 

Sold same amount, 8 per cent. 
Cheaper, « ooccccccscccccvscees 
Bought with same,......++s-0+ 


368 009. C00 
368, 000, 000 


With foreign specie, .......... 25,000,000 





Total domestic, ........ covcee 
Add foreign goods,........... 


76, 000, 0U0 


Total under protective system,. $469, 000, 000 


Thus we see, by the above figures, that by at 
te mpting to force spec ie from other countrie $, n- 
stead of receiving the products of their labor, the 
markets for the domestic manufacturer would be 
contracted $7,000,000, and the consumers here 
would, for the usual amount of their productions, re- 
ceive $41,000,000 less. 
Must not this be the the inevitable result? Mr. De- 
Javan has furnished a beautiful illustration of this in 
the extract he has first quoted. He shows that, ow- 
ing to a revulsion in the currency in 1837, in Eng- 
land, cotton fell 50 per cent. If any one of my 
readers remembers the situation of the Bank of 
England about that time, they are aware that she 
was nearly drained of her specie, and that she was 
forced to contract her business until she recovered. 
It was not a capricious act on the part of the bank, 
but a matter of necessity. By attempting to force 
gold and silver from channels where it is wanted.we 
| contract business, and prices must fall. It is true 
grain or provisions in this country did not fall then, 
| because there was a failure of crops, but it has now 
fallen in like proportion.* 

Some may attempt to answer this by saying that 
if agricultural products fall thus, goods will fall in 
a like proportion ; that the farmer will receive for 
the 368,000,000 the same amouat of goods from 
the domestic manufacturer as he did when his grain, 
&c. brought $400,000,000. This is not likely to be 
the case immediately, but if it were, the fall would 
bankrupt all who made contracts to pay money in 
anticipation of usual prices, and a crashing among 
our moneyed institutions would follow. But it is idle 
to think of selling at all for any length of time for 
gold and silver. 

Now let us notice the operation of a tariff of 25 
per cent upon the trade. If this is not high enough 
to cause the markets to become dull and the quantity 
of exports to diminish, and Mr. Delavan’s assertions 
about the low prices of imports are true, the reasons 
are as hereinafter stated. As I have said before, in 
other articles, we cannot for any length of time im- 
| port more than we export. Accordingly, under a 
tariff of 25 per cent, we cannot import the same 
amount of goods; we therefore import a less amount 
of goods, for which we pay, under the duty of 25 
| per cent, as much as we did for 25 per cent more, 
| minus the duty; or, in other words, the foreigner ob- 
| tains for his goods, under the duty of 25 per cent., 
| 25 per cent increase in the quantity of our produce. 
| Or to illustrate it more clearly, the account stands 

thus: 





FREE TRADE ACCOUNT. 
rr Peer eee Tere $110,000.000 
Import, occccccessesccocccece. 110,000,000 

DUTY ACCOUNT. 

Export same quantity, diminished 
in price by operation of our ta- 
FE, BO POT COM. cccccscesece 
Import $88,000,000, diminished 
in value to amount of duty, and 
with duty added,............ 


88,000,000 


88,000,000 


Thus it would appear to many that because the 
foreign goods have not risen under the duty, that the 
duty comes out of the foreigner, but it will appear 
ata glance that they can well afford to sell their 
goods for the amount of the duty ($22,000 000 less) 
when they get our productions $22,000,000 less. 
And now out of whom does the duty come ? Clearly 


* Yesterday, by arrival of the English steam pocket, we 
have foreign news stating that business in the manufactr ring 
districts is very dull, and that apprehensions are felt at the 
export of specie to this country: and in consequence, we find 
the following notice respect.ng the cot:on market here : “‘ The 
reception yesterday of unfavorable advices from abroad, ren- 
dered prices unsettled, buyers for export req ring consicera- 
ble concession. One lot of 400 a 500 bales Liverpoo] middling 
at 5 cents,which shows a decline of 1-2 a 5-8 of a cent per lb.”’ 
—N. Y. Herald. ; 
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out of us. But how does this affect the domestic 
trade? As I have said before, it is the price of the 
surplus sold abroad which regulates the price of the 
same article in the domestic trade. Accordingly, 
by throwing obstacles in the way of that trade, we 
diminish prices, and the price of the export will fall 
in value to the amount of the duty on the import. 
Accordingly, if the duty on the import is 25 per 
cent, the §400,000,000 of produce consumed in 
the domestic trade will fall 25 per cent, or $100,- 
000,000. Here, then, will be a contraction of the 
market for the domestic manufacturer to the above 
amount; and is it not from the above cause we are 
suffering now? No one is hardy enough to believe 
that our manufacturers will pay more for the farm- 
er’s and planter’s produce than it is selling at in our 
sea-ports. And now the consumer stands, as com- 
pared with his free trade account before stated, 
100,000,000 out of pocket. It is impossible to 
injure our foreign trade without in a greater degree 
injuring the domestic. To check it is like confin- 
ing bad blood in the system. Have foreign goods 
not remained at usual prices? Domestic produce 
has fallen almost 50 percent. Has not our naviga- 
tion declined at the same time that the price of our 
produce declined? Yes. And does this not show 
that by injuring our foreign trade we injure the do- 
mestic ? What does Mr. Delavan’s article about 
the low price of foreign goods under a tariff prove, 
unless he can show that the price of that we ex- 
change for them remains firm ? Why, it is nothing 
but a one-sided argument. Instead of being bene- 
fitted, the manufacturer and consumer would be in- 
jured by atariff. How home markets are to be ex- 
tended by closing the foreign, I cannot conceive. 


As many illustrations have been made to show this, | 


I will notice one of them. Mr. Greely, after pre- 
mising that a colony have settled in Illinois, and 
trade with foreign nations by sending wheat in ex- 
change for goods, says that this is a natural trade; 
but it does not follow therefrom that it is most ad- 
vantageous, ‘‘ because, though cloths may be trans- 
ported from Birmingham to Springfield or Peoria 
for less than 2 per cent of their value, and thus may 
be sold there at a less money price than if made in 








the state, yet their purchase from England by Illi- 
nois imposes the corresponding necessity of export- | 
ing the grain of Illinois to England, and of this pro- | 
cess the cost is not 2 but 200 per cent, which must | 
fall upon the producers or both.”? Now does this | 
follow? Let us see. We will say there are 200,000 
farmers in Illinois, who produce $200 worth each to 
sell, making in all $40,000,000. We will say that 
of this, 20,000,000 consists in provisions, and this 
will support, allowing $200 to each, 100,000 me- 
chanics. Now we will say these 100,000 mechanics 
purchase the $20,000,000 provision and $20,000,000 
raw material. Nowin order to save themselves, 
they must sell these materials for $40,000,000 and 
the value of the labor expended upon them, which, 
allowing 8100 to each mechanic, will amount to 
10,000,000. Now if we allow 50 for each me- 
chanic to purchase articles from other trades than his 
own in the state, there will still be a surplus of $10,- 
000,000 which cannot be sold im the state, and must 
be exported. But the whole means of the 200,000 
farmers will not be consumed in purchasing of the 
mechanic. There are foreign articles, such as teas, 
sugars, &c. which they prefer: accordingly, instead 
of laying out the $40,000,000 in domestic goods, 
they reserve $10,000,000 for foreign produce. Now 
it appears that there will be $27.000,000 which 
must be exported and cannot be consumed in the 
state. Instead of consisting in grain, &c., it now 
consists in goods. The freights upon it, itis true, 





will be less, but there is no foreign market for it— 
no nation wants it. Other nations have had their 
protective tariffs too; they have been turning their 
surplus into goods also, and of course the articles 
become unsaleable and valueless. Now of course 
the mechanic must fail, and down goes the price 
of grain. Now the question is this: since we must 
have a surplus, is it better to have that surplus in 
grain, upon which freights are heavy but which 
foreigners want, or in goods, upon which freights 
are light, but which foreigners do not want and will 
not buy? One good country will produce grain and 
provisions and materials sufficient to supply so large 
a number of manufacturers that they will find two 
countries a market none too large; and if, by a ta- 
riff, the products of the country adjacent to the one 
which supplies these mechanics are shut out from a 
market or diminished in price, as is the cotton, &c. 
of the south, how are they to purchase the surplus 
merchandize of the country which feeds these me- 
chanics? They cannot, and the price of their mer- 
chandize must fall. Mr. Greely, and all who argue 
that by shutting out foreign goods, we extend home 
markets, suppose that the ability of the producer of 





the raw material and provisions to buy will keep 
pace with the amount of work done upon them; but 
this cannot be the case, as I have shown above. The 
first extract which Mr. Delavan makes, strikingly 
shows the arguments I have before advanced, that 
the English duties upon our goods tend only to build 
up our own manufacturers and injure her own, and 
the second is from a speech of as thorough a free 
trader as is in England, and shows what? Not that 
our retaliatory tariff will be beneficial to us, but 
that the protective policy of England, instead of 


benefitting her, in addition to other evils, has brought | 


this of the American tariff upon her trade. 

I have said, in other articles, governments should 
not meddle with the industry of its constituents. 
The necessity of governments is a moral, not a 
physical evil. The defect which calls for its aid and 
protection is in the mind—the heart, not the body, 


two columns of his communication. The manufac- 
turers and artizans of the state charge that the legis- 
lature has invaded their inalienable rights, and 
broken the political bond which binds the various 
portions of the community together, by the ope- 
ration of its criminal code. Not only taxin 

them, through the rivalry of convict labor, wit 

the expense of the entire system, but degrading 
them from that honorable rank which they had 
before held in society, by introducing into their 
| ranks convict felons, who, having served their 
apprenticcship in the state prisons, come to them in 
the guise of honest mechanics and palin themselves 
upon them in a manner which defies their utmost 
vigilance to detect—bringing into their workshops 
the influence of their own deep depravity, and ad- 
monishing the prudent father of the necessity of find- 


Connected 


|ing other employment for his children. 


nor in the earth. The body can well enough take | with this strictly mechanical view are other subjects 


care of itself; let government only keep within 
bounds the evil tendencies of the mind. Why divert 


of vital interest to the whole community. Reflect- 
ing men have long witnessed with the most painful 





it from its legitimate object? And what spirit has | solicitude the rapid progress of crime, and the ques- 
ever been at work thus to divert it? Selfishness— | tion is being extensively agitated whether it may 
unscrupulous, heartless selfishness—the twin brother | not be distinctly traced to our prison and peniten- 
of that feeling which actuates the thief. The only |tiary system. That our criminal code has utterly 


difference in the enormities of the two, is that one 
robs without law, and the other under it. The one 
is natural as it is lawless, and thinks of right and 
wrong according to its native impulses: rude, un- 
just though it be, it has the ‘‘ compunctious visit- 
ings”? of a natural conscience; the other, having 
established a system of laws for its own peculiar 
benefit, soon loses all regard for natural feeling, 
and frames its heartless notions of right and wrong 
according to the laws it has established. Whatever 
is “nominated in the bond,’ thought it be one 
pound of human flesh, it will ‘* abate not one hair’? 
to gratify its avaricious appetite. Keen, soulless, 
sleepless, it is ever wandering among the pursuits 
of others, and planning to divert their labor into its 
own coffers ; it plays upon the credulity of the weak; 


failed of accomplishing the end for which it was 
adopted, is abundantly proved by a multiplicity of 
facts already before the public. Even its warmest 
advocates have given up the absurd opinion, equally 
at variance with the laws of mind and the experi- 
ence of all ages, that the infliction of infamous 
pnnishment is calculated to effect the reformation 
of the criminal. The constant return to the prison 
of the liberated felon, at short intervals, for the 
commission of new offences, marked generally at 
every step with circumstances of greater atrocity, 
lead irresistibly to the conclusion that our prisons 
are nurseries of crime, and our whole system of 
criminal jurisprudence radically defective. Now 
how do the arguments—I should say, perhaps, the 
assertions of this writer—meet such a view of the 





it inflames the vanity and ambition of the thought- | 
less ; it talks to the rulers of public good and gran-| he would have us believe, which, under the mere 
deur; and having worked itself into a ferment, it |influence of designing men, put forth for election- 


shuts its ears to reason; it scouts at the rights of 
others it may infringe; it sees only its own benefit, 
and no matter what may be the evils it inflicts upon 
others, it will carry out its ends. It is ever hanging 
about the ears of the legislature, whispering its in- 
terested wishes, and now is croaking about protec- 
tion. Avaunt, fiend ! 
New- York, Feb. 23, 1843. 





{For the Northern Light.] 


REPLY TO AN ARTICLE BY EZEKIEL BACON ON STATE 
PRISON LABOR, WHICH APPEARED IN THE NORTH- 
ERN LIGHT FOR NOVEMBER. 


BY ISRAEL HUNTINGTON. 


An article in your November number, on what is 
termed the mechanic question, has just fallen under 
my observation. Feeling that it claimed the notice 
of those whose interests it attacks, and having look- 
ed in vain fora reply from some abler pen, I pro- 
pose to make some remarks upon it for your January 
number. With the individual who put forth that 
article, I have nothing to do; but his sentiments, by 
your leave, I shall canvass freely. One of two things 
appears evident from the most cursory examination 
of his production: either the writer was most pro- 
foundly ignorant of the whole subject of which he 
affects to talk so learnedly, or he imagines his name 
of sufficient weight to settle the question authorita- 
tively. If the last, we should have expected him to 
take a broad view of the whole ground in all its 
bearings, and especially to have duly estimated the 
calibre of one hundred and seventy-five thousand 
men, comprising the manufacturing community in 
this state, who occupy an antagonistical position, 
and whose interests he proposed to settle definitively 
by his ipse dixit before he put forth his dogmatical 
and untenable production to the world. If the writer 
really approached his subject with a full knowledge 
of the difficulty he had to encounter, we must at 
least give him credit for a degree of moral courage 
hardly surpassed by the amount of self-complacency 
which runs through the whole of his article, or the 
fallacies with which it abounds. The garbled view 
of the subject which is given in the first paragraph 
was no doubt intended to hoodwink the public with 
respect to the question at issue; while we cannot 
but recognize, in the graphic description given of po- 
litical jugglers and the gross deception practised upon 
the mechanics by the course of legislation the past 
six years, the hand of one acquainted with the ma- 
chinery behind the scene. But I deem it more im- 
portant to state the true question at issue, than to at- 
tempt to follow the writer through the labyrinth of 
sophism and irrelevant matter contained in the first 





subject? Is it indeed that insignificant affair which 


eering purposes, ‘‘ spasmodically affects once a year 
some portions of the state, by imposing on the 
credulity of ignorant mechanics, who yield as rea- 
dily to the impulse as the automaton to the wires,”’ 
and ‘load the tables of the house and senate with 
their remonstrances and petitions, demanding re- 
dress as a measure of clear and undoubted justice to 
the mechanic interests?”? Infatuated men! how la- 
mentable is their delusion! But on what known 
principle of cause and effect does this erudite civi- 
lian account for the excitable condition of the legis- 
lature? Is it possible that a cause so evanescent 
and trifling can disturb their grave deliberations and 
keep them a whole session ‘“‘ mumbling over a re- 
medy which their united wisdom is at last unable to 
discover, so that they are finally compelled to resort 
to some pitiful subterfuge, which, by the by, would 
disgrace a Jesuit, to make out a ‘tub for the 
whale,’ ”? which, according to this writer, we should 
have supposed nothing more at best than a shrimp? 
But let him not be surprised if it should in truth 
prove a whale of no ordinary dimensions. But “a 
prehend a better reason may be assigned for the 
shuffling, vascilating course of legislation on this 
subject. Had this writer given the true version, 
would not the legislature have said at once, confident 
of being sustained by public opinion, ‘‘ The com- 
plaints are unfounded, the system complained of un- 
exceptionable, and no legislative action called for 
in the premises?”’ Has it not rather been made over 
by each successive legislature as a legacy to its suc- 
cessors, not only from a conviction of the inherent 
difficulties that environ it, but from the apprehension 
of its involving responsibilities which they had not 


the moral courage to encounter ? 

If I have not misinterpreted the signs of the 
times, if a timely remedy is not applied, it will 
pr arco prove to be the question which sooner 


or later will agitate the state to its centre. The 
most cherished rights of more than one-fifth of its 
independent electors, sealed over to them by the 
blood of their fathers, guaranteed by the constitu- 
tion of the state, endorsed by the God of nature, 
have been wantonly violated, with circumstances of 
contumely which would have roused the fathers of 
the revolution to madness, who threw down the 
gauntlet of defiance to the most formidable power 
on earth, because she dared to lay her sacrilegious 
hand on their pecuniary interests; and does this 
writer think no drop of the noble blood of their an- 
cestors flows in the veins of the men whose interests 
he has ventured to sport with? Or is he incompe- 
tent to appreciate any interests but those of the 
counting-house, where all questions of right are 
summarily settled by the aid of dollars and cents? 





Surely with all his self-complacency, he will hardly 
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flatter himself that his opiate will put their com- 
plaints to rest, or give a quietus to their claims. 

The writer, after laboring through a whole column 
to push a parallel between the labor-saving produc- 
tions of mechanical science and what he denomi- 
nates the human machines employed by the state in 
her prisons, thus attempling again to mistify the 
question, sums up in the following triumphant peri- 
od: ‘* For such, and such only is the whole result of 
this great matter, about which so much noise has 
been and continues to be made, and such loud com- 
plaints of oppressive interference with the mechani- 
cal industry of this class of our community have 


been uttered, and J had almost said empty humbug- | 


ry has been practised.”? Here is a sweeping de- 
claration. If it will gratify the writer, I have no 
objections to admit that rail-roads are preferable to 
turnpikes, spinning jennies to hand wheels, and lo- 
comotives to Dutch wagons ; but I am constrained 
to confess myself utterly unable to connect his pre- 
mises with his sequence, or perceive any connection 
between these truisms and that moral degradation 
of which we complain. But is there in fact any 
analogy between the progress of the mechanic arts, 
where the competition is free to all and the benefits 
accruing enure to all, and the monopoly of all the 
mechanic pursuits by the state in her system of con- 
vict labor, which she can bring to bear on them at 
ten, fifteen or twenty cents per day, or any other 
sum necessary to engross the whole business, while 
the domestic mechanic pays from eight to twelve 
shillings per day for his hands? But I will not stoop 
to argue the absurd question, which has already been 
answered an hundred times, nor shall the writer, with 
my consent, by such a wretched perversion of lan- 
guage, make up a false issue on this subject before 
the public. We assert we have wrongs which the wri- 
ter has noteven glanced at,and whether they are great 


or small, in no wise affects the question of our right | 


to redress. The power that lays violent hands on 
my least right, privilege or immunity, may by pa- 
rity of reasoning seize at its own arbitrary will upon 
the greatest. Such is the well known progress of 
all usurpation, and that individual or community that 
tamely submits to the first encroachments of power, 
gives evidence of a pusillanimity of spirit which 
courts oppression, and is itself both the cause and 
precursor of that degradation which never fails to 
follow it. And does this writer believe that the de- 
scendants of those sturdy republicans who periled 
life in the defence not only of their fundamental but 
of their least rights, and would not abate the exact- 
; 3 - we 

ing power one jot or tittle of their just demands,— 
does he believe they are prepared to bow their necks 
to oppression, and chaunt this lullaby, ‘‘ Let well 
enough alone ?” 

Again; the writer says, ‘‘ Cast about us as we 

may, no other mode of employment can possibly be 
provided which would be at once so safe, so pro- 
ductive, and so capable of thorough and effectual 
supervision, regulation, and improvement to the 
unfortunate but guilty subject of it.’ This, too, is 
entirely gratuitous, or what is called begging the 
question. The plan of converting the prisons into 
manufactories of silk goods, proposed by Chief Jus- 
tice Spencer in 1835, could not interfere with the 
internal police of the prisons; but from the mere 
fact of the uniformity it would introduce, would 
lead to an easier supervision and a more harmonious 
system. The plan not only appears feasible, but to 
yromise an increased revenue. Instead of impover- 
ishing the surrounding country by prostrating all the 
mechanical pursuits, it would greatly tend to promote 
its prosperity by furnishing profitable employment 
for those who are incapable of severe labor, and for 
women and children, who could furnish cocoons to 
any amount that might be demanded for the use of 
the prisons, while the manufacture itself would con- 
tinue in circulation, for the benefit of trade, a sum 
equal to the aggregate amount of goods manufac- 
tured. Fifteen millions of dollars are annually ex- 
pended in foreign countries for that article, absorb- 
ing the entire agricultural exports of this country, 
with the exception of the cotton and tobacco crops, 
draining it of the precious metals, and keeping the 
balance of trade against us. This manufacture has 
been carried on in some of the Villages of the east- 
ern states by individuals for fifty years and more, and 
it is an unquestionable fact, well known to the trad- 
ing community, that they are supplying sewing 
silks of every color lower than can be furnished b 
the jobbers in New-York. It is believed there is 
no weaving establishment for silk goods in the states, 
certainly none of any importance. What a rich in- 
vestment, then, would it be for the state, with her 
1,600 convicts, increasing every year in a com- 
pound ratio, who do not now average twenty cents 
per day! With such a force, she might successfully 
compete with Lyons itself, without the aid of a 50 
per cent tariff. 


| But if this writer were not profoundly ignorant of 
all that relates to the subject he has undertaken to 
| élucidate and settle in so summary a manner, he 
/must have known that so far from mechanics wish- 
|ing to have the expense of our criminal code a tax 
‘upon the state treasury, a project recommended by 
the governor last year has received their hearty con- 
currence, for employing the convicts in mining and 
smelting on lands belsaaing to the state in the 
counties of Clinton and Essex, which are rich in 
various ores, especially that of iron, where their 
services can either be farmed out to individuals, at 
nearly three times the average amount now obtained 
for them, as is evinced by a letter from an intelli- 
| gent manufacturer in the town of Essex to Governor 
Seward; or the state can profitably manufacture 
| from its own ores on its own account, producing an 
|article for which millions are annually expended in 
Europe, and which will not only not interfere with 
| individual enterprise, but will effectually remedy all 
| those evils, which are neither few nor small, result- 
ing from qualifying felons to work at those trades 
| that are carried on in domestic life. And will the 
writer of the article under review persist in pro- 
|fanely comparing the abominable system he advo- 
| cates to the ark of God, insinuating that to touch it 
| would be attended with like disastrous consequences ? 
Mistaken man! The reflectingand sagacious have 
already proscribed it, and when the subject is fully 
|understood, the omnipotence of public opinion, 
|from which there is no appeal, will annibilate it, 
and leave posterity to be astonished at the folly that 
| continued it so long. 
But the writer, who is probably a tariff man, find- 
|ing himself in danger of coming in collision with 
| that measure in the sentiments he had put forth, re- 
|sorts toa P.S. by way of salvo, in which he at- 
\tempts to make a distinction without a difference. 
|‘* The question,”’ says he, ‘‘ of the expediency and 
| policy of applying a protective tariff or rate of du- 
ities upon foreign commodities imported into the 
| country for the purpose of in some measure sustain- 
jing and cherishing our own manufactures, even 
| should it temporarily raise the price of them here to 
the consumers, rests upon more complicated consid- 
erations, having a material connexion with the po- 
licy of other nations with whom we have commer- 
| cial intercourse in that regard.”” What those com- 
| plicated considerations are, he has not deigned to 
; tell us: perhaps he thought them beyond the grasp 
|of ordinary minds. If the above quotation had 
| been applied to a tariff for revenue only, it would 
have been wholly irrelevant; but embracing a tariff 
| for protection, it entirely overthrows the whole argu- 
|ment it was introduced to sustain: for if the general 
| governmentisunder obligations to protect by discrim- 
inating duties the large manufacturing establishments 
| of the country, and the public are under correspond- 
| ing obligations to pay the enhanced price, in conside- 
| ration of the importance of the object to be attained ,to 
| wit, the defence of our manufacturers against foreign 
| competition,—I ask by what rule of logic, or what 
| principle of morality, or what code of ethics the 
| state government is not only released from all obli- 
‘gation to protect its owm mechanics, but at liberty 
‘to plunder them of their hard earned pittance to 
| keep and feed the culprit? Is it that free govern- 
| ments are free to promote the interests of one part 
|of the community atthe expense of another? Is it 
| that they may rightfully elevate some and degrade 
| others, without regard to moral character, or apply 
the stamp of infamy where there is no taint of guilt? 
What, then, is the description of despotism, and 





New-York enjoy over the operatives of Europe or 
the miserable serfs of the Russian autocrat? When 
the writer has satisfactorily answered these ques- 
tions, we may think of submitting our rights to his 
legislation, but not before. 

Geneva, Dec. 29, 1842. ‘ 





[For the Northern Light.} 
DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 





BY D. B. STOCKHOLM. 





It is well known that for many years past, the 
writer has been the steady advocate of home manu- 
factures, he entertaining the opinion that their due 
encouragement, in the present condition of the ci- 
vilized world, was essential to the national prospe- 
rity. It becoming necessary for him, a few days 
ago, to examine some old papers which had re- 
mained untouched for years, he found among them 
** An Address of the Society of Tammany, or Co- 
lumbian Order, to its absent members, and the mem- 
bers of its several branches throughout the United 





what preéminence does the mechanic of the state of 


this patriotic society, and entertaining, as he yet 
does, a high opinion of its principles, he believes he 
cannot afford to your readers a more acceptable 
treat than by presenting to them a few extracts from 
it. It was published in 1819, and it is not a little 
singular that the opening remarks are applicable to 
the present times. It begins thus: 

“ Brothers: A deep shadow has passed over our 
land; a commercial and individual gloom has cre- 
ated a universal stillness; in our remotest villages 
the hammer is not heard, and in our larger cities the 
\din and bustle of thrifty industry has ceased. The 
|philanthropist, the philosopher, the statesman, the 
patriot, and the good man of every description, anx- 
~~ inquires the cause.’’ 

After enumerating a number of causes, it pro- 
ceeds as follows: 

“* As to the inundation of the country by foreign 
goods, that is a subject of wide magnitude and 
most radical interest to the American people. A 
remedy for this evil would be ‘ precious as rubies’ 
to him who values the institutions of his country and 
glories in its indigenous greatness. It is true, that 
these false peace calculations constitute but a partial 
evil, which will in the end remedy itself, so far as 
the nation is concerned. And it is equally true, that 
each individual! should import no more than he ma 
think he can sell to advantage. But after all, it will 
be found that the importations on most occasions 
will be far beyond our wants, which, together with 
false calculations and unfortunate enterprises, will 
create a balance against us.” } 

The remedy for all this is one most grateful to the 
American earand nearest to the American heart. It 
is the encouragement of our own manufactures. 

‘* Better to encourage a more limited commerce, 
and to an extent just commensurate to our wants, 
afier the most magnanimous scope has been given 
to our domestic resources. Suppose a material pro- 
portion of the articles now imported were the staple 
manufactures of the country; we would thenalways 
know the exact stock on hand and capable of being 
produced, and graduate our transactions according- 
ly. In despite of the abstract reasoning of the ene- 
mies to manufactures in the United States, it will 
upon close examination be found that, for cheap liv- 
ing and cheap labor, the United States may in a 
short time be rivalled by no country upon the globe. 
In the heart of Kentucky and our western country 
generally, one laborer can supply himself with more 
wholesome food than he obtains in England for 
from twenty-five to thirty dollars a year. And it 
will at last be in our interior, upon the great navi- 
gable streams, where coal and where iron and other 
metallic substances can be easily procured, and 
where labor can be afforded cheap, that our manu- 
facturing establishments will land, and take deep 
and lasting root. The eastern states also present 
many strong inducements to manufacture. Even 
|the slave population of the southern states would be 
|a facility to manufactures, and its easy and profita- 
ble occupation in this way, from the now useless 
\child to the grown man, might advance the cause of 
| humanity, greatly aid conditional laws of emanci- 
| pation, and at last remove the greatest objection to 
the freedom of that unfortunate race of people, the 
inordinances they might commit by becoming as a 
deluge upon the country.” 

Again: “The remedy against our being sur- 
charged with foreign goods, and the means of intro- 
ducing manufactures, is to forbid entirely the im- 
portation of articles which can be on any tolerable 
terms manufactured by ourselves.’’ 


Again: ‘‘ Another benefit, and not among the 
least, which would arise from the encouragement of 
domestic manufactures, would be the exclusion of 
all foreign agents, whether Scotch, English, French 
or German. This species of cormorant character 
holds in his hand the capital of some man abroad, 
who never intends to step his foot on our shores, and 
with this capital, extracts from the country the pro- 
fits of its traffic, on a perfect commercial equality 
with the American citizen. This is continued until 
he accumulates a given heap of wealth for himself 
and his patron, and then, after oppressing all around 
him to ‘ wind up his affairs,’ he modestly returns to 
his foreign home, and retiring in opulence, contri- 
butes to the wealth and resources of that nation who 
might next declare war aguinst us. This is in fact 
furnishing the sinews of war to other nations; for it 
would be American profits on which this agent 
would live in his own country. The truth is, we 
have ———_ so far that we want no population, 
and should receive none, except those who intend to 
spend their lives and increase their posterity among 
us. As the United States are inhabited by more fo- 
reign agents than any nation upon earth in propor- 
tion to their population, it will appear, upon calcu- 























States.” 
In early life, the writer was an active member of 


lation, that this is a very improvident mode of part- 
ing with the national treasure. Banish the foreign 
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goods, as far as our manufacturers under the mag- | nutrition they need, its uses are most important and | quire for their formation, but also by its decomposi- 


nanimous care of Congress can banish them, and | 
the visits of these vultures would soon cease. In| 
their place would stand the honest manufacturer, re- | 
ceiving a fair profit for the fabrics of his own hand. | 

‘* These agents, in their transactions with our citi- | 
zens, are often insidious and oppressive. They have | 
not the sympathies of country or national feeling to | 
meliorate their cupidity. In their indulgences, they 
are actuated by interest alone; in their enforcement | 
of debts, they are restrained by no principles.” | 

Bravo, St. Tammany ! Bravo, our quondam pa- | 
tron saint! Truer or sounder American doctrines | 
were never promulgated. Such were the sentiments | 
of thy three thousand patriotic sons in the city of | 
New-York at that early day; and they met with a | 
hearty response from thy numerous branches inevery | 
section of the Union. If such sentiments had con- 
tinued to prevail from that time to this hour, how 
truly enviable would at this moment have been the 
condition of the United States! We should have | 
been spared from the dreadful ordeal through which | 
we have passed and are now passing. Let us derive 
profit from the hard lessons of experience, and wis- 
dom from the severe school of adversity. Domestic 
manufactures must be encouraged. In the present 
condition of the world, the United States cannot en- 
joy permanent prosperity without them. 

Ithaca, Dec., 1843. 


| 
| 
| 
} 





Agriculture. 


[For the Northern Light.) 
IMPORTANCE OF WATER TO VEGETATION. 


BY VIATOR. 


‘ That water acts a most important part in promo- 
ting the germination and vegetation of plants, can 
be doubted by no one who is capable of comparing 
effects with causes. So evident is the influence of 
water, that it was formeriy believed that water, pure 
water, and that alone, was sufficient for the nutrition 
and growth of plants. Helmont, Boyle, Du Hamal 
and others, maintained such opinions; and Van Hel- 
mont’s willow, which, in atub covered with sheet 
lead, and watered with what was considered pure 
water, gained 164} lbs., while the earth in the tub 
lost only two ounces in five years, was quoted as tri- 
umphant proof of their correctness. Science, how- 
ever, soon dissipated this allusion, and proved that 
the water supposed pure, contained earthy matters 
fully sufficient to account for the gain of the tree; 
and that such rain water as was used by Van Hel- 
mont contained numerous ingredients, saline, organ- 
ic and earthy. It was found that water chemically 
pure, or at least as pure as water can be made, is in- 
sufficient to bring plants to maturity, and that al- 
though seeds will germinate in pure water, and ve- 
getate for a certain time, they will not perfect their 
seeds, and gradually decline and die. Prof. Lind- 
ley confirms the opinion of Dr. Thomson, that bul- 
bous roots, such as hyacinths, tulips, &c., which are 
made to grow in water, unless they are planted in 
the earth every other year, at first refuse to flower, 
and finally cease to vegetate. Experiments made 
by Giobert, Johnson, and others, have further proved, 
that the most favorable combinations of the pure 
earths, if watered by pure water, will not support ve- 
getation. Giobert made an artificial soil by mixing 
silica, lime, alumina and magnesia, in the proportions 
in which they exist in some of the best natural soils; 
but plants would not grow when watered with pure 
water, and only succeeded when he moistened the 
mass with dung-hill water, when they grew luxuri- 
antly. M. Lampadius carried these experiments 
still farther, and forming beds of a single pure earth 
each, of lime, alumina, and silica, found that when 
wet with the drainings of a dung-hill, properly dilu- 
ted, plants set in these pure earths singly, flourished 
as well as when they were mixed. Such experi- 
ments prove incontestibly, that it is the soluble mat- 
ters contained in water which give it its fertilizing 
power; and Saussure, and Johnson have shown by 
experiment, that the richest mould by repeated 
washings in cold or boiling water, will be rendered 
nearly or quite sterile. But if water when pure will 
not of itself support vegetation, it is as evident that 
moisture in some form is as essential to the growth 
of plants; and while the epiclendrow, house leek, 
and some others will subsist with a very small quan- 
tity, or apparently without any; there are others, 
such as rice, and aquatic plants generally, which 
require large quantities. Water in some degree, 
however, all plants must have, as where the moisture 
is all absolutely removed from the earth and the at- 
mosphere, plants perish at once. 





But though pure water cannot afford plants the 


essential. Water operates on plants principally in 
two ways: first, asa solvent for the saline, organic, 
and earthy materials; and secondly, as furnishing 
the hydrogen which forms soessentia! a part of plants. 
As a solvent of matters, without which vegetation 
cannot long exist, and never flourish, every farmer 
finds a proof of the value of water whenever he ap- 
plies manures to his soils. The silica, the potash, 
the phosphates of lime, and probably no small part 
of the carbon of the plant is furnished in this way, 
the carbon by being held in solution in the shape of 
carbonic gas. So too, that most important agent of 
vegetation, ammonia, must be furnished in the water, 
as previous to its use, it must be combined with 
some substance that will fix it, and render it soluble 
in water. The very existence, however, of such mat- 
ters in water, proves that it is not the pure water 
alone which is needed, but that its value is ina great 


| measure depending on its impurity. Thus M. Songa, 


when describing the practice of irrigation in the 
meadows on the banks of the Brembo, in Italy, 


| says—‘‘ That water is found the best for this purpose | 
which passes through the fosses or drains of the town | 


of Treviglio, and discharges itself from them ina 
canal 8 or 10 feet broad, and a foot and a half deep. 
The lands irrigated with this water, seems to receive 
each time it passes over them, the alvantage of a 
dunging, and, on that account, sell from a third to 


one-half dearer than any other of an equal quality of 


soil.”? The effect described by M. Songa as produ- 
ced by the waters of the Brembo, is, according to 
Prof. Johnson, still more strongly observable in the 
waters of the Thames, after it has had mixed with its 
waters, the immense mass of foul matters poured into 
it from the London sewers, and in all cases for the 
purpose of irrigation, the water of a river is found 
more valuable below than above a town. Perhaps 
there is no instance where the sewer waters of a city, 
owing to the smallness of their quantity, contain so 
much organic, animaland vegetable matter, as those 
of Edinburg; and their effects in producing the most 
astonishing quantities of grass on the Craigintinny 
meadows, over which they are conducted, show ina 
striking manner, the mode in which the soluble mat- 
ters in impure water fertilize the earth. The nutri- 
tive qualities of grass forced forward so rapidly is 
not equal, however, to that of slower growing vege- 
tation; and it is somewhat singular, that Columella 
should have been the first to have noticed this fact, 
one which has escaped the notice of many moderns. 
This unfavorable opinion respecting the nutritive 
qualities of grass from water meadows, is still pre- 
valent in Valencia, where many of them exist; and 
the following sarcastic remarks have passed into a 
proverb among the hardy races of the mountains that 
surround these plains. 
fog, the womenare grass, and the men are women.”’ 
Columella remarks, ‘‘Land that is naturally rich and 
in good heart, does not need to have water set over it; 
and it is a better hay which nature of its own accord 
produces in a juicy soil, than what water draws from 
a soil that is overflowed. This, however, is a neces- 
sary practice when the poverty of a soil requires it, 
and a meadow may be formed either upon a stiff or a 
free soil though poor, when water may be let over 
it.’ Here can be little room for doubt, therefore, 
that water owes the most of its power in producing 
and nourishing vegetation, to the foreign matters it 
always Contains in a greater or less degree. 

But chemistry has discovered that a considerable 
portion of most vegetable substances, certainly some 
that are the most nutritious, contain hydrogen in 
considerable quantities. This the analysis of sugar, 
gum, and starch by Berthollet, and by Prout, proves. 


Substances. 
Sugar,........ 6.90 
CER. scsescss BU 
Starch, sccccss 6.77 


Hydrogen. Carbon. 
42.27 
42.23 
43.55 


Oxygen. 
50.63 


50.84 
49.68 


In this instance not only the amount of hydrogen 
is worthy of notice; but also the vast difference in 
the appearance and qualities of a substance, a mi- 
nute difference in the proportions of its primitive 
atoms, when of the same kind, will create. To ac- 
count for this quantity of hydrogen, chemists have 
resorted to the fact, that the leaves of plants have 
the power of decomposing water, when exposed to 
the light of the sun. Thus Berthollet says, ‘that the 
oxygen given off by leaves when exposed to the 
sun, is derived partly from the decomposition of 
water.”? Dr. Thomson says, ‘‘If we consider the 
great quantity of hydrogen contained in plants, it is 
difficult to conceive how they should obtain it, pro- 
vided the water they absorb, does not contribute to 
furnish it.” Prof. Liebig says, “All the hydrogen 
necessary for the formation of an organic compound, 
is supplied toa plant by the decomposition of wa- 
ter.” Thus it seems, that water not only serves to 
convey to plants the substances in solution they re- 


‘The grass of Valencia is | 


tion, goes itself to contribute to their structure and 
‘growth. The ease with which plants will separate 
| water from injurious substances, for their use, or the 
| time they will live on such solutions, is shown in the 
experiments of Saussure, who dissolved in water, mu- 
|riate of potass, common salt, nitrate of lime, glauber 
| salt, sal-ammoniac, acetate of lime, blue vitriol, 
\crystals of sugar, gum arabic, and extract of soil, 
|in separate vessels, and to the same relative strength. 
| Into these solutions he put plants of polygonum per- 
|secaria, or bidens cannabina, furnished with their 
‘roots. The plants grew for five weeks, in the solu- 
‘tions of the muriate of potass, nitrate of lime, com- 
/mon salt, glauber salt, and extract of soil, and the 
roots increased in them as usual. They languished 
| in the sal-ammoniac, and the roots made no pro- 
'gress; they died in 8 or 10 days in the solution of 
\gum and acetate of lime, and in less than three days 
lin the solution of blue vitriol. Does not this fact, 
| furnish a key to the effect which steeping wheat in a 
|solution of blue vitriol, has in the prevention of 
| smut? 

Since the announcement by Prof. Liebig, of the 
| presence of ammonia in rain water, thus unveiling 
lthe great source of nitrogen in plants, the way in 
| which water acts in promoting vegetation, has re- 
| ceived more attention. That rain water, particular- 
j\ly the water of thunder showers after dry, hot 
| weather, produced better effects on plants than other 
| water of the same temperature, was well known to 
ithe farmer and gardener, and various conjectures as 
|tothe cause of its efficiency were indulged ; while 
\the fact that it was charged with some of the most 
| exciting agencies in promoting the growth of plants, 
|had mostly escaped notice. Some writers abroad 
|appear to have fallen into an error, in supposing that 
Liebig taught that the ammonia of rain water was not 
derived from sources near the surface of the earth; 
which he says expressly, ‘‘It is worthy of observa- 
tion, that the ammonia contained in rain and snow 
water, possessed an offensive smell of perspiration, 
and animal excrements, a fact that leaves no doubt 
respecting its origin.”’ It is the ammoniacal gas, 
\that pungent odor, so easily perceived as arising 
|\from most decomposing animal bodies, or matters, 
which, rising into the air, combines with the aqueous 
vapor of the atmosphere, and is deposited in the 
form of rain, to again fertilize and renew the face of 
the earth. Soot, a solution of which is of such ser- 
vice in watering plants, owes its efficiency to the 
ammoniacal salts it contains, which is indeed almost 
its only soluble portion ; and it is to the excess of 
isuch salts, that some inexperienced farmers and 


| gardeners, by applying soot too liberally, have de- 
| stroyed the plants on which it was used.f 

But, although water is thus essential, and indispens- 
jable in some form to plants, an excess of it is, to most 
‘of the cultivated plants, injurious, if not fatal. Stag- 
| nant water about the roots of plants, is as destructive 
‘to their health, as it is to the health of man; though 
perhaps, it operates in a different manner. The 
roots of plants soon exhaust the water near them of 
its vital and fertilizing properties, and a renewal of 
both water and air about them, is necessary to their 
perfection. In fact it is moisture, not water or satu- 
ration, that the cultivated plants require. It is on 
this admitted truth, that the necessity and propriety 
of draining, which is effecting such a revolution in 
the course of cropping on thousands of farms, is 
founded. Draining off the surplus water, changes 
the texture and character of the soil, gives it warmth 
and fertility, renders it permeable and adapted to the 
purposes of cultivation ; in short, it secures to the 
plants precisely the moisture they need, more than 
which renders the soil cold, dead and sterile. 








(For the Northern Light.) 
REPOKT OF THE WEATHER, &c. FOR FEB. 1843. 


BY C. N. BEMENT. 


‘February was made the second of the twelve 
months by Numa Pompilius. Its name is derived 
either from Febura, a title which the Romans gave 
to the Feralia sacrifices offered to the infernal dei- 
ties during eleven days subsequent to the 17th or 
Qist, a period during which the punishment of Tar- 
tarus was believed to be suspended ; or more proper- 
ly from Februaca or Februalis were epithets of Juno, 
because she was considered as presiding over the 
purification of women. 

“‘Numa assigned this month 29 days. The De- 
cemvirs altered them to 28. The original number 
was returned to by Julius C#sar; but Augustus again 
changed them to 28, as they have ever since remain- 
ed. The additional day was intercalated every fourth 
or leap year, between the 23d and 24th, until Pope 
Gregory XIII, made his regulation of the calender 
in 1582. February was divided by the revolution- 
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ists of France, between their Pluviouse and Ven- 
tose, the first of which continued from the 20th of 
January until the 19th of February; the second, from 
that day until the 21st of March.”’ 

The month of February has been characterized by 
intense cold, tedious storms, high and boisterous 
winds. The range of the Thermometer has been 
low, and the prevailing winds have been north. 
Out of the 28 days, 17 have been from that point, 
while 6 have been from the south, 2 north-west, 
and 2 north-east. We have had snow 10 days, and 
hail and rain one night. The sleighing has been 
good and well improved, if we can form an opinion 
from the number of teams on the road, and the quan- 
tity of produce brought to market, which is estima- 
ted to exceed that of the three years preceding. 

On the morning of the Sth, between the hours of 7 
and 8 o’clock, a rainbow was visible in the south- 
east fora short time. At first it had the appearance 
of a building on fire at a distance, with the excep- 
tion of its narrowing off ina belt, instead of spread- 
ing and rolling in the air like thick cloulds. It was 
a shaft of light, rising nearly perpendicularly in the 
air, largest and brightest at its base, and faded as it 
rose, until lost inthe atmosphere. As the sun arose, 
the colors became more distinct and visible, and the 
appearance was grand beyond description. A! na- 
ture seemed tranquil; the wind, which had raged for 
the last three preceding days, died away and fur the 
time, was at rest; nota breath of air was stirring, 
nor a cloud was to be seen. 

The morning of the 17th will long be remember- 
ed, as one of the coldest days recorded. Thermome- 
ters vary according to their situation, and probably 
18° below zero would be a fair average. That the 
month of February has been a cold and _ tedious 
month, I will venture to say no one will doubt, after 
examining their coal-bin or wood-pile. 





Science. 


»* 
Literature and 
[For the Northern Light.] 
WILD KIMBALL, OR THE FRESHET—(Coscivupep.) 





BY ALFRED B. STREET. 

Some three or four hours elapsed since the events 
related in our last chapter. In the mean while the 
river had been fast rising, and at the period we 
again take up the thread of our narrative, presented 
a mighty and terrific spectacle. The dark and swol- 
len waters were rushing downward—here dashing 
ever rocks—there coiling into eddies—but in the 
main, moving with a majesty which betokened their 
tremendous irresistible strength, like the march of 
aserried legion in the days of Rome’s conquests, 
over a field of battle. Immense trees swept from 
the banks, floated past, whilst now and then some 
undermined pine or stooping elm, would crash into 
the river, their branches scattering showers of spray 
by the fall, and then shoot along the rushing cur- 
rent. Fragments of saw-mills and rafts also cover- 
ed the sullen surface, whilst here and there a float, 
torn from its fastenings, but still preserving its shape, 
elided onward, with its long oars ploughing up the 
water, and its little shanty in the midst, the river 
seeming to mock at the useless labor with which 
the fabric had been built. A low deep sound, too, 
burihened the air, interrupted only by the crash of 
falling trees, and shocks of the fragments dashing 
against each other—the thrilling and awful voice of 
the angry and devastating waters. 

The sun was stooping from his meridian, when the 
blast of a horn broke upon the ears of the idlers 
that thronged the bar-roon, of the Cochecton tavern, 
awailing the deliberations of the Jury in the impor- 
tant case of Price vs. Merrison, (action trespass, 
damages five dollars) acer a luminous harangue 
from the worthy Justice upon matters and things in 
general, and nothing in particular upon the suit. 
Instantly each one hurried to the porch, to await the 
coming of the coach that conveyed the United States 
mail and passengers, with (atleast the advertisement | 
said so) the greatest speed and (referring of course | 
to the passengers) in the most comfortable manner. 
The huge red machine pushing down the four horses 
that in vain were atlempting to get up_a canter, to 
keep out of the way of it, was seen nearing the base 
of the steep hill to the east, and soon, after hurling, 
without pausing in the least, the mail bag against the 
door of the little post-office, the driver with great 
flourish of whip, and a desperate attempt to impose 
the notion of speed, pulled up at the door of the ta- 
vern, and before the gaze of the admiring groups. 
Then after deliberately laying his whip upon the 
roof of the coach, he looked at ease, upon the pas- 
sengers, as they after several abortive attempts, suc- 





ceeded in opening the door of the conveyance and 





scrambled successfully to the 
the low steps of the porch. T 
was Allen, and then (after a ‘‘blast ye driver, why 
did’nt ye open the door’’) appeared our old friend 
Slowwater Tim. Limping to the bar and swallow- 
ing a glass of toddy, the latter hastened to the back 
stoop of the tavern, whence he speedily returned 
growling outas he came. ‘‘Jestas I sed, the river’s 
riz and the old harry’s to pay. I say landlurd you’d 
better withe down this old shackly consarn of yourn, 
or it’ll be floaten down to’rds Philadelphy afore 
mornen. Robert, I’m off to the drink, to see about 
the ravs, if they’re there yet, though I’m plaguey 
afraid they’ve gin us the slip. It’s a tremedious 
flood, but better late than never; so good-bye till I see 
you agin.”’ 
A few minutes after, the jury came in with their | 
verdict. Allen was warmly welcomed by Mr Bar- 
nerd, and immediately both were wending their way 
towards the dwelling of the latier. Passing a dense 
laurel thicket, their attention was attracted by numer- 
ous foot-prints stamped in the snow that bordered | 
the road, by the marks apparently of a sleigh turned 
in a circle, and lastly by a broad track leading 
through the crushed bushes tothe right. In a region 
so wild andthinly populated, every sign out of the | 
customary order of things, and which would be un- 
noticed in older communities, attracted the atten- | 
tion. Accordingly Mr. Barnerd and Allen both 
stopped impulsively, and gazed around them. They 
would still however have passed on, had they not 
caught a glimpse of a white hat in the bushes, and 
directly in the track above mentioned. The deep 
marks of footsteps not wholly obliterated also led 
them on, until they arrived at a huge erect mass of 
roots, displayed by a prone hemlock. The track led 
around this mass, but before arriving at the inner 
side, their attention was attracted by a sound be- 
tween a snort and a snuffle, beyond the turn. A 


| dying faces in my time. 


quicker step brought them around, and they came | 
upon the body of a man stretched in the midst of a | 


dense laurel bush, tied hand and foot, with a hand- 
kerchief drawn tightly over his mouth. The latter 
arrangement however did not interfere with his nose 
which from the sounds emitted, appeared to be per- 
forming double duty. A glance disclosed their bar- | 
reom acquaintance the pedler, and hastily relieving 
him from his embarrassing situation, they inquired 
the cause of his being in this singular state. The 
poor pedler had become almost torpid from the long 
confinement 


of his limbs and the coldness of his | 


couch, (although the thick leaves of the laurel bad | 


measurably protected him) and he did nothing at 


first but breathe like a porpoise and stare like an| 


owl. After repeated stampings of his feet, and 
threshings of his arms however, his blood regained 
its circulation and as a matter of course, his tongue 
its volubility. 

**Look a here Squire,’ said he, addressing Mr. 
Barnerd, “is there sich thing as law up in these 
ere woods? If there is, ] want a warrant right off. 
Two of the greatest hesses, and a little the nicest 
sled, as ever you laid your eyes on, has bin taken 
away from me by a vagabone. I 


wonder he did’nt | 


murder me, for he had a pistol half as long as your | 


arm— 


‘“What is the meaning of all this?’’ interrupted Mr. | 


Barnerd impatiently. 

‘Why it’s jest here, Squire. I was a comen 
along up the hill, two or three hours ago, with 
a team which I had got on a swap, with a man 
up at the Forks, for my old heevy hoss, and 


pedler’s wagon (here the fellow in spite of his mis- | 


fortunes winked and looked knowing) twas a fair 
swap, Squire, he can’t take the law on me—but as | 
was a sayen, I was a comen up the hill, and singin 
to keep up my sperits after the poor swap I made, 
(here he winked again) when the first I knew, a fel- 
ler jumped out from behind a tree, grabbed my 
reins, and told me to stop. I started up and tackel- 
led him (I’m tellen you the truth, Squire) and would 
have got him down, if he had’nt hauled out his great 
pistoi, and pinted it right at my head. Well, what 
could I do, Squire? 
be awfully scared, detarmined howsever in my own 
mind, to jump up and throttle him at the first oppor- 
tunity; but sumhow or other he managed, afore I 
knew what he was about, to get my hands and feet 


| where the boat was usually fastened. 


ound and thence up | what was way to fight the hunter when we had 
first that appeared | that ere sh 


ie in the bar-room.”’ 

‘*What, Wild Kimball! pshaw man, he is either 
sick at Black’s eddy, or now in Philadelphia.” 

**T tell you what it is Sapting, I’ve been used to stu- 
It’s a part of my trade, 
and | dont disremember very easy, nother. If that 
was’nt Wild Kimball as you call him, it was his 
ghost for all his big whiskers. Whiskers is easy put 
on, as I can testify too, when a sheriff parsecuted 
me out of Connecticut. Besides, I sold him that 
very arternoon on the road to C’shecton, a pecooler 
neck handkercher with spots, an he had, that on, 
too. I know’d the handkercher in a minet, for it was 
a very pecooler one which I got for myself to go 


| a sparken in, but he was so anxious to get it, I con- 


cluded to accommodate him with it, and my price 
was’nt so monstrous big nother.’’ 

‘‘Impossible,’’ said Allen, ‘‘your misfortune has 
turned your brain, man! Kimball is miles from 
here.” 

“Well, jest as yousay, Capting! but I’ve got my 
opinion any how.” 

“This must be seen to at all events,’’ interrupted 
Mr. Barnerd; ‘‘what became of your horses??? 

‘‘The last I seed of ’em, they were standen where 
he had hitched ’em,”’ answered the pedler. ‘Oh, if 
it had’nt a bin for that ere pistol, would’nt I a whop- 
ped him—the vagabone thief!’ 

Once more in the road, the whole party now urged 
their way towards the cottage. Descending the hill, 
they passed the spot where the path led through the 
orchard, and came to where the tracks of the sl igh 
diverged into the thick fringe of wood, that as be- 
fore mentioned, was between the road and the cot- 
tage. Following the marks they soon came upon 
the horses and sleigh of the pedler, secured as Kim- 
ball had left them. Leaving the owner in an excess 
of joy at his “‘luck,’’ as he termed the restoration of 
his property, Mr. Barnerd and Allen directed 
their steps hastily toward the cottage, with awaken- 
ed but scarce defined suspicions and misgivings, that 
something wrong had happened. They had scarce 
entered the lawn, when the spectacle of the slain dog 
presented itself immediately in their path, with a pis- 
tol lying beside him. It had been discharged, and 
the shattered head of the animal explained the man- 
ner of his death. Bounding up the steps, with more 
distinct apprehensions of evil, the two entered the 
usual sitting apartment, but it was unoccupied. 
With shuddering fear, they rushed from room to 
room, awakening the echoes with the name if Ly- 
dia, but she appeared not. Rushing from the house, 
they again stood with torturing anxieties upon the 
lawn. The day had been sunny and warm, one of 
those delicious avant couriers which spring sends 
out to tell of her approach. Although the snow still 
lingered in sheltered nooks and the shaded roads, 
it had almost disappeared from spots exposed to the 
steady action of the sun-shine—consequently the 
lawn was bare, although ina few slight hollows form- 
ed by the inequalities of the side towards the river, 
portions of the white frozen element were still seen. 
In one of these was the print of a small footstep, 
pointed in the direction of the water, and of the spot 
No boat was 
there, the log to which it had been secured had dis- 
appeared in the waters, but in a shred of snow lurk- 
ing in a cleft of the bank was another tiny foot-print. 
The river was rushing along in its swollen majesty, 
and upon the air brooded the deep and sullen sound 
of its wrathful voice. They glanced over its wide 
and fragment-strewed expanse, with horrible appre- 
hensions of, they scarcely knew what, when the Island 
finally arrested their gaze. The stems of the trees 
upon the eastern side, seemed rising directly from 
the water, but the western bank still raised itself, al- 
though with greatly diminished height, while the 


| twisted boughs of the stooping elms appeared at 


So T held still and pretended to | 


in a hitch, and then when IT could’nt do nothen, gag | 


my mouth and haul me into this ere bush.” 

“This is a very singular statement,’’ said Mr. Bar- 
nerd looking at Allen; “what sort of a looking person 
was he?” 


swered the pedler. ‘I b’lieve though D’ve got a 
right notion of who he is. How TI should like to 
take him first for stealen the hosses, and then for salt 
and hatter on me.’’ 

‘“Who do you think he is?’ asked Allen. 

“Why Capting, I’ve a notion twas that ere chap 


that distance almost to touch the surface. Suddenly 
Allen started, ‘“‘merciful heaven!*? exclaimed he, 
grasping the arm of his companion, ‘there is surely 
some one upon the Island! there—there upon the 
western bank. It comes out more distinctly from 
between those trunks. It is a female; my God can 
it be she!’ 3 

Mr. Barnerd spoke not, but darting to the cottage, 
returned almost immediately with a small telescope. 
Applying it to his eye, he exclaimed ina tone ;f an- 
guish, ‘‘my child! my child! it is Lydia!?? Aten 
grasped it as he spoke, and as he looked, turned 
deadly pale. It was indeed his betrothed, stretching 


| out her hands toward them as if aware of their pres- 
‘A crazy looken feller with big whiskers,”’ an- | 


ence. They gazed at each other in dismay and ago- 
nizing fear. Suddenly the thought of Slowwater 
occurred to the mind of Allen. Thoroughly con- 
versant with the river in all its moods, and fertile in 
expedients, the old steersman stood out amidst the 
confused and shadowy thoughts of the young lover’s 
mind as his only reliance of help in this pressing 
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and terrible emergency. Communicating his idea 
to his companion, both urged their steps to the spot, 
where they had left the pedler with his sleigh. They 
found him in the act of ascending the hill towards 
the village, and hailing him, they entered his con- 
veyance and drove with headlong speed in the circui- 
tous route that led to the cabin of Slowwater. Pas- 
sing through the village, over the covered bridge 
and up the road that clings like a ribbon to the side 
of the river-precipice, they came at length to the 
little stream on the borders of which where the low 
dwelling and the saw-mill of the Steersman. They 
found him near the mouth of the streamlet, in the 
midst of a group of neighbors he had collected, bu- 
sily engaged in more safely securing some two or 
three rafts to various logs that were scattered upon 
the bank. Old Tim himself, his pantaloons tucked up 
was inthe water to his knees, shouting his direc- 
tions to his assistants, with sundry queer oaths and 
expressions. 

‘*Well Robert,’’ exclaimed he, as the three appear- 
ed on the bank, “‘two of the ravs has said good-bye 
to us and two are left. Why Squire, is that you? 
How goes it: cold work this, churning the drink. 
But bizness is bizness and must be did. Hello you 
garman silver Catamount, you here too: Well boys 
don’t let us stand talking here all day, hurrah one 
more turn to the withe and this raf’s safe.”’ 

Allen in a few words explained to Tim the situ- 
ation of Lydia upon the Island, and asked his aid and 
advice as to the course to be pursued. 

‘‘This is a bad fix,’ said Slowwater musingly, as 
he advanced to the river side, followed by Mr. Bar- 
nerd and Allen, where a plain view could be had of 
the Island, ‘‘very bad. How on airth could the 
young critter have gotthere. Howsever, the only, is 
to try and git her off. The river plays such tantrums 
in a flood that I hardly know whether the current runs 
forards, sideways or backards. It’s out of the power 
of mankind to pull a boat across; you could no more 
stem this mill-tail of a current than you could fly 
there. Hello, here comes one of the ravs slap dash. 
The careless vagabones has let one slip through their 
fingers, and this is the last we shall see of them 
boards. Darn their ugly picters.”’ 

In fact a raft had broken loose from its fastenings, 
in the stream, and shooting into the river was 
floating past them with great speed. 

‘‘She’s pinting to the {sland,’’ continued Slowwa- 
ter, ‘‘and when she strikes you’ll see a tremendious 
shiver. Welll declare I believe she’ll pass it. She 
will, by the old harry. I’m blessed if she has’nt. 
Thure she goes full tilt for the eddy. By the pow- 
ers of mud an idee strikes. What’s bin done onst 
that kin bedone agin. Hello you pedler,”’ said he to 
worthy who with the laudable curiosity he practised 
on all occasions, had followed the group tc the river 
side, ‘‘jump in your sled and hurry over to the vil- 
lage, and rouse out as many as you cangit to the ed- 
dy, and tell’em to wait there a bit.” 

“What do you purpose to do?” exclaimed Mr. 
Barnerd and Allen in a breath. ‘‘Why you seed 
how that raft passed this Island, did’nt you, right 
under the branches of that ere’crooked elm? Well 
you know there’s another Island jest above the bend. 
Well I b’lieve the current sets right on that Island, 
and is divarted on both sides on it, one branch stri- 
ken on the opposite bank yonder and then shooten 
off to this ere Island where Miss Lyddy is. The 
other does the same on this side, and between them 
both, one fiten again the other, the consekens was, that 
ere raft went by without touchen. Well, I’ve a no- 
tion if one raft went so, another’ll go so too, and my 
idee is,’’ added he, looking at Allen, ‘‘that a stout ac- 
tyve young man what’s got a sweetheart in dangerof 
drowning if something is’nt done, could easy, from 
aboard of one of these ere ravs, swing himself in the 
branches of that ere elm, and not be a squirrel noth- 

2? 

“‘Thanks, thanks, Slowwater, for your suggestion,” 
interrupted Allen eagerly, ‘‘it is an excellent plan, 
and I am ready immediately to execute it.” 

‘“When you get there, we’ll all foller on tother raf 
and take you both off. Tell Miss Liddy all about it, 
and be ready to drop at the time our raf swims by 
you,” said Tim, whilst the whole group were busy in 
unfastening the raft nearest to the mouth of the 
stream. 

“*Good luck to you,” continued he, as Allen sprang 
upon the float, and the last withe was unloosed. 

The young man waved his hand—the raft shot in- 
to the stream, and thence bounded into the river. 
Onwards it swept—the Island appeared to draw near- 
er and nearer—he could distinguish the form of Ly- 
dia bending towards him—her very features became 
distinct, the crooked elm tree was before him—he 
crouched—the bending branches were just above 
him—he has grasped them—the raft glides away 
beneath him, but he has swung into the tree—he de- 
scends, and the next moment is with Lydia. No 





time was to be lost; and after the first impulse of joy 
on the part of both had subsided, he rapidly detailed 
the plan of rescue. The slanting trunk of the elm 
shot out its branches as before remarked, some dis- 
tance over the surface of the river, forming by their 
contortions holds for the hands and feet, and also 
sufficient spaces to allow the dropping beneath. 
Standing in this way they were some four or five 
feet above the surface of the river. After disposing 
Lydia and himself in the required situation within 
the branches, Allen gave the signal by the waving of 
his handkerchief to Slowwater who was standing on 
the bank above and who immediately disappeared. 
A few minutes passed and Allen was encouraging 
Lydia, when the raft swept around the turn of the 
stream into the river, with a group of persons upon 
its platform. On, on it comes; Allen distinguishes 
amidst the group the form of Slowwater, and Lydia 
that of her father. Closer and closer it draws to- 
wards them. ‘‘Ready,’’ shouts Tim, as all upon the 
raft crouched low—its head glides beneath the 
branches, and ‘‘now”’ bursts from the old Steersman. 
Lydia has dropped into the arms of her father, and 
Allen into those of Tim—by shoots the raft, the Isl- 
and is passed—the rocks, one sheet of foam, at the 
foot, glance beside them—the broad expanse is be- 
fore—below them crowding the banks of the eddy, 
is a throng of people. On bounds the float; each oar 
is doubly manned, and Slowwater is grasping his 
sweep—“ready at the word boys,”’ he cries; the eddy 
is just before—‘‘Jarsey”? bursts with a shout from 
his lips, and the tough oars bend to the well directed 
efforts—the raft yields—it turns—it feels the influ- 
ence of the backward waters—‘‘crack up’’ sounds 
cheerily from Tim—a sympathetic cry rises from 
the crowd on shore as the huge float swerving com- 
pletely from the current glides towards the bank— 
the ropes are cast and drawn by a score of brawny 
arms; the raft’s side is at the margin, to which it is 
immediately secured, and as the adventurous voya- 
gers step upon the shore, a congratulatory shout aris- 
es, awakening echoes that peal amidst the moun- 
tains of Cochecton until they die within the bound- 
less forests of Pennsylvania. 


Errata.—In the last column of ‘‘Wild Kim- 
ball”? in the last Number, for ‘“‘vortexes”’ read ‘‘vor- 
ox.” 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 


Ata meeting of the Regents of the University, held January 
31, 1843, on motion of the Secretary of State, it was unani- 
mously 

Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to publish from time 
totime, in the periodical printed at Albany, and entitled the 
‘‘NortHern Licut,’’ such of the proceedings of this Board, with 
its official documents and notices, as he may deem of impor- 
tance tobe generally diffused. (A copy.) 

. ROMEYN BECK, Secretary. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE INCOME OF THE LITERATURE 
FUND. 


At a meeting of the Regents of the University on 
the 28th day of February, 1843, the distribution of 
40,000 of the income of the Literature Fund for the 
last year, was made among the several Academies 
entitled to participate therein. A certificate of the 
distribution has been delivered to the Comptroller, 
on whose warrant the amount apportioned to each 
academy will be paid by the Treasurer of the State, 
on drafts or orders therefor, drawn on him by the 
treasurers of the several academies; such drafts or 
orders being accompanied by a proper certificate 
from the President or Secretary of the academy un- 
der its corporate seal, that the person signing said 
drafts is the treasurer of the academy, duly appoint- 
ed by the trustees thereof. 


Names of Academies entitled to Am’t apportioned 
participate in the distribution. to each Academy. 
First District. 
Erasmus Hall, «+++ ++ e++eee cece ceceee cone + #447 21 
Grammar School of Columbia College,--- 1,080 74 
Grammar School of the University of the 
city of New-York, 975 16 

N. York Institution for the Deafand Dumb, 956 
Rutgers’ Female Institute, ----- teers weeees 1,540 36 


$5,000 00 


Second District. 
Amenia Seminary, 
Clinton Academy, 
Dutchess County Academy, 
Farmers’ Hall Academy, 
Hempstead Seminary, -- 
Kingston Academy, ---- 
Montgomery Academy, 
Mount Pleasant Academy, ------++++++-++ 
Newburgh Academy, 
New Paltz Academy, 
North Salem Academy, 
Peekskill Academy, ---- 
Redhook Academy, -- 
Rhinebeck Academy,- 
Ridgebury Academy, - 
Union Hall Academy, 
West Town Academy, --- @ eecece creceecces 





Third District. 
Albany Academy, ----+-++++- seeveSecc don ee 
Albany Female Academy,---+-++++++++ 
Albany Female Seminary, ------- . 
Claverack Academy, ----++++++ +> 
Coxsackie Academy, -------- eeeeee 
Delaware Academy 
Delaware Literary Institute, ---+-+0-eereee 
Greenbush and Schodack Academy, ----+-- 
Greenville Academy, --++++++++ +++ 
Hudson Academy, 
Jefferson Academy, ---- 
Kinderhook Academy,- 
Knoxville Academy, ++-+++++++++++++ Sebvese 
Lansingburgh Academy,---++++++++++++++* 
Schenectady Lyceum and Academy,---- 
Schoharie Academy, ° 
Troy Academy,---+++++++++ 
Troy Female Semina 


Fourth District. 
Ames Academy, 
Amsterdam Female Seminary, 
Argyle Academy, ++++++ cererenee 
Cambridge Washington Academy, 
Canajoharie Academy, -----++++- ereceecces 
Canton Academy, eee eeecaseers eeeeee eeceee 
Essex County Academy,- 
Fairfield Academy,--+++++++++++e+ee+eeee+ 
Fort Covington Academy, --+-+++++++++++++ 
Franklin Academy, (Ma 
Galway Academy,--- ° 
Glen’s Falls Academy, 
Gouverneur Wesleyan Seminary, 
Granville Academy,++++++++++«+++++* 
Herkimer Academy, 
Johnstown Academy, ++:++++++++ eee coccces 
Keeseville Academy,--++++- 
Ogdensburgh Academy, +++++++++++ 
Plattsburgh Academy, - 
St. Lawrence Academy, 
Schuylerville Academy, 
Stillwater Academy,+++++++:++++++++ eee 
Union Viliage Academy, *++++++-++++++++++* 
Washington Academy, ++++++srretecreeeeres 
Waterford Academy, 


Fifth District. 
Augusta Academy,++++++s++e++sseeeeee eee 
Black River L. & K. Institute,------ errecee 
Cherry Valley Academy, 

Clinton Grammar School, --- 

Clinton Liberal Institute, --- 

Clinton Seminary, 

De Lancey Institute, ----++++++e+e+e+ eee 
De Ruyter Institute, 

Fulton Academy,-+-+-- cece cccece coscccccs 
Gilbertsville Academy and Collegiate Ins. 
Hamilton Academy,----- . 

Hartwick Seminary, - 

Hobart Hall Institute, - 

Lowville Academy, 

Oneida Conference Seminary, +++++++++++++ 
Oneida Institute, --- © 00eee* coccceceesoeces 
Rensselaer Oswego Academy, 

Union Literary Society,-----+-- 

Utica Academy.- 

Utica Female Academy, --- 

Vernon Academy - 

Whitesboro Academy, -+++++ tee eeweee eres 


Sizth District. 
Alfred Academy, «+++ ++ e+ssee er eeceee 
Binghamton Academy, +++++++++++++++++++ 
Elmira Academy, 
Franklin Academy, (Prattsburgh,) 


Genesee Wesleyan Seminary,----++++++++- 1,150 48 


Groton Academy, 

Ithaca Academy, 

Livingston County High School, - - 
Oxford Academy,++++++++++ e+++ e+ 
Owego Academy,----+- 

Sherburne Union Aca 


Seventh District. 
Auburn Academy, erreeee rere 
Auburn Female Seminary, 
Canandaigua Academy, 
Cayuga Academy, oecees cores cesses ereee . 
Cortland Academy, 
Cortlandville Academy, 
East Bloomfield Academy, 
Fayetteville Academy, 
Jordan Academy, eee eoreeessesececes 
Manlius Academy, ++++++ e+ee++sseeee se eeee 
Moravia Institute, 
Munro Academy,++-+++++++++++ereseeeeees 
Onondaga Academy, ------+++++- teens 
Ontario Female Seminary ----++++- 
Ovid Academy, 
Pompey Academy, ++++++-+++eeeeeees ** 
Seneca Falls Academy, ----+-++++-- seeeees 
Syracuse Academy, 
Waterloo Academy,----++---+ esceee ovccce 


Eighth District. 
Albion Academy, --- atten wees eeeees eeeese 
Alexander Classical School, ------+-+-+-++++ 
Aurora Academy, -------- ee eeees 
Batavia Female Academy, ------ 
Bethany Academy,----------- 
Erockport Collegiate Institute 
Buffalo Literary and 8S. Academy,-- . 
Clarkson Academy, +++++++++ eee eeeeeeeee 
Fredonia Academy, -+-+++ +--+ 
Gaines Academy, 
Jamestown Academy, 
Le Koy Female Seminary, - 
Lewiston Academy, 
Mayville Academy, - 
Mendon Academy, -- 
Middlebury Academy, ° 
Millville Academy,++++++ ++++++++++- 
Perry Centre Institute,--------.-.-+ teense 
Phipps Union Seminary,------+-+++-++++++ 
Rochester Collegate Institute, 
Rochester Female Academy, --+++++++- «+++ 
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{§ Seward Female Seminary,----+------++-+- 36 14 
oes a Academy,:+++++rs++sereeeeee+s 147 14 
estfield Academy, ++-+++++++++++++++eeee 260 72 
Yates Academy,--+-s+rr+ecssserseseeecere 41 30 
$5,000 00 


By order of the Regents of the University, 
T. ROMEYN BECK, Sec’y. 


At the same meeting, the Annual Report of the Re- 
gents to the Legislature was adopted ; containing 
numerous and important schedules illustrative of the 
progress of education in this State during the past 
year. 


MINUTES OF THE REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 
(Continued from page 173.) 
Meeting of Jan. 12, 1843, in continuation. 


An sepeeeion duly verified under oath, from John 
T. Boardman, a graduate of the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons of the western district in 1830, 
was presented, stating that his diploma was destroy- 
ed by fire, on board the Steam-boat Vermilion 1n | 
Lake Erie, on the 6th of November, 1842; and soli- 
citing from the Regents a duplicate of the same, 
whereupon 


Resolved, That the Chancellor and Secretary exe- 
cute a diploma in duplicate, to Dr. Boardman. 


A letter from Joseph Hume, M. P., dated London, 
October 7, 1842, addressed to the “Secretary of the 
Board of Education in the State of New-York ;”’ re- 
questing copies of the various official publications, 
on the subjects of Common Schools and Academies, 
and the establishment of District School Libraries , 
was read, with the answer of the Secretary to the | 
same, containing a list of the publications that had | 
been forwarded. Ordered that the above letters be 
placed on the files of the Regents. 


The following are copies of the above : 


Bryanston Square, London, 
October 7, 1842. ' 
To the Secretary of the Board of Education, 
In the State of New-York. 

Sir:—I have lately received from the Hon. | 
Horace Mann, Secretary of the Board of Education | 
at Boston for the year 1841, a copy of his 5th Annu- | 
al Report, and of the abstract of the Massachusetts | 
School Returns, which will be of great use to me in | 
the furtherance of education here, where we do so | 
much want it; and I am anxious to possess a copy of | 
your last Report for New York, to the Board. A) 
copy of the act of the State, which regulates the | 
education of the State, or any abstract of the several } 
acts which gives the substance of the acts and regu- | 
lations adopted by the State, would be useful. Aj} 
copy of the laws respecting School and District Li- | 
braries, the funds applicable to their formation, and | 
the last Report of the progress made in forming | 
them. | 

I want the last statistics of the schools, public or | 
common—incorporated academies, and unincorpo- | 
rated schools and academies—the annual charge or 
expenses of them, so as to exhibit the entire estab- 
lishment, and the total expense of the state from 
public funds—the number of children from 4 to 16 
years of age inthe state—the numberattending, &c. | 

Mr. Kennedy will receive these papers and books 
for me, and will forward them to me ; and I shall 
be pleased to send you a copy of the proceedings of 
the Committee of her Majesty’s Privy Council, in 
matters of education in Great Britain, if you have 
not copies of them before your board. 

We are retroceding in the path of education here, 
from the jealousy of the established church, the 
clergy of which refuse to admit the children of dis- 
senters to the National Schools, unless the children 
shall on Sundays attend the established church. 

The British School admit children of all sects to 
be taught, and leave religious tenets to be taught by 
the clergy of the respective sects. 

We have thus two large establishments for the 
purpose of education; but from various causes, the 
system is very defective, and very limited in its ap- 
plication ; and I am desirougto have the full details 
of the School System in the State of New-York, 
where all sects of religious belief join in one estab- 
lishment, for the education of the whole people. 

Your attention to my request, will oblige 

Your ob’t Serv’nt, 
JOSEPH HUME, M. P. 


P. S. In Massachusetts, they are publishing a li- 
brary for youth of different ages. I have received 
copies of these volumes, as far as published; and I 
should be pleased, to know if, in N. York, the Board of 
Education have undertaken any such work, or intend 
to do so. 











| of New-York. 


ANSWER. 
Joseph Hume, Esq., M. P. 

Sir :—I have received through Mr. Kennedy of 
New-York,* your letter, addressed to the “‘Secreta- 
ry of the Board of Education of the State of New- 
York.” Although an officer by that name does not 
exist with us, yet the situation which I hold authori- 
zes me to reply to its contents, and I do so with great 
pleasure. 

The system of education in this State, so far as 
the business of supervision is concerned, is divided 
into two departments. 

Ist. Common Schools. Of these, the Secretary of 
State is ex-officio, the superintendent ; and in rela- 
tion to them, I forward the following publications : 

1. Statutes of the State of New-York, relating to 
Common Schools. 

2. Common School Decisions and Laws, 

3. Annual Report of the Superintendents of Com- 
mon Schools, for 1837-38-39-40—41-42. (6 years.) 

2d. Academies and Colleges. Over these, the 
Regents of the University exercise a supervisory 
power. This body consists of the Governor, Lieu- 
tenant Governor and Secretary of State, ex-officio, 
and 19 other individuals appointed by the legislature, 
and holding their office for life.t I send you their 

1. Annual Reports, for 1840-41-42. (3 years.) 

2. Instructions of the Regents to Academies, 1841. 

3. Report of a Committee of the Regents, on the 
distribution of money for the purchase of books and 
apparatus, 1842. 

4. Circular of the Secretary of the Regents, 1842 

I also send in behalf of Francis Dwight, Esq., the 
editor of the ‘‘ District School Journal,’’ several 
numbers of that paper ; and further, beg your accep- 
tance of a work just published, entitled ‘“The School 
and the Schoolmaster.’? About 10,000 copies have 
been printed for distribution, at the sole charge of a 
wealthy and philanthropic individual, James Wads- 
worth, Esq., of Geneseo. 

I flatter myself, that the above documents will give 
the information which you desire. 

We have no means of ascertaining the number of 
scholars attending private schools and academies. 

I venture, in behalf of the Regents of the Uni- 
versity, (who meet weekly during the session of the 
legislature, and of course are not now in session,) 
to express their anxious desire, to receive frum you 
the Reports of the committee on education, and in- 
deed any other documents on that subject that you 
can spare. Unless a more convenient medium of 
transmission should offer, they may be sent to O. 
Rich, 12 Red Lion Square, London, to my address. 
He will take care to forward them. 

I will do myself the pleasure of forwarding regu- 
larly to Mr. Kennedy, the Annual Reports of the 
Regents and of the Superintendent of Common 
Schools, as soon as possible, after their publication. 

A publication under the patronage of the Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools, has now been in pro- 
gress for four years, entitled the ‘‘ District School 
Library.” I enclose a list of the works contained in 
it. I remain very respectfully yours, 

T. ROMEYN BECK, 
Sec’y of the Regents. 


Albany, Dec. 16, 1842. 


A communication from Jas. R .Manley, M. D., of 
N. Y., was received and read, concerning the official 
conduct of John Aug. Smith, M. D., President of 
the college of Physicians and Surgeons in the city 
On motion, 

Resolved, That the same be committed toa Com- 
mittee, consisting of Mr. McKown, Mr. Corning and 
Mr. Lansing. 

An application from the Trustees of Galway 
Academy ,forfthe establishment of ateachers’ depart- 
ment in said academy, was referred to the standing 
committee on that subject. 

Two several communications from the Trustees of 
Hobart Hall Institute, asking for the continuance of 
the teachers’ department, and a statement to the 
contrary effect, from the Rev. Stephen McHugh, 
Principal of De Lancey Institute, were all referred to 
the same committee. 

The Secretary presented the following: 

Ist. A catalogue of all the Academies incorpora- 
ted by the Regents of the University, arranged ac- 
cording to the date of their incorporation. 

2d. A catalogue of all the Academies incorpora- 
ted by the legislature, arranged according to the date 
of their incorporation, and the period when (if atall) | 
any of them them were received under the visitation 
of the Regents. 

The above papers, with a classification of the 
Academies, as to counties and districts, were refer- 


A communication was received from 8. Ayls- | 
worth, of Utica, containing the result of Meteorolo- 
gical observations made by him in Utica, during the 


year 1842. On motion, the same was referred to the 
committee on the Annual Report. 

An application fora thermometer and rain gage 
was received from Claverack Academy, and the 
Secretary was directed to reply that no funds are 
at present at the disposal of the Regents, for the 
purchase of the above instruments. 

A communication was received from Jacob C. 
Tooker, Esq., inclosing a letter from the minority of 
the trustees of West Town Academy, in which the 
latter impute to the majority of the trustees, gross 
misconduct in the administration of said ac ademy, 
and particularly charging that the academy is main 
tained barely for a time, necessary to entitle it to a 
distributive share of the Literature Fund, whe reupon 

Resolved, That the secretary inform the trustees 
of West-Town Academy of said charges, and ask 
their attention to the same. 

On motion of Mr Parker, 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to en- 
quire into the expediency of a personal visitation of 
the colleges and academies under the care of the 
Regents; and if they deem it advisable, to report a 
plan for the same. 

Resolved, That Mr. Parker, Mr. Lansing, Mr. 
Hawley and Mr. Russell, be a committee for that 
purpose. 

On motion of Mr. Buel, 

Resolved, That the meetings of the Board during 
the present session, be held on Tuesday of each w eek, 
at4 P.M. Adjourned. 


January 17, 1843. 
The Regents met pursuant to adjournment. 
Present, The Chancellor, who not forming a quo- 
rum, adjourned to meet on Tuesday next. 


January 24, 1843. 
The Regents met, pursuant to adjournment, 
PRESENT, 
Mr. Paige, 
Mr. Hawley. 


The Chancellor, 

The Secretary of State, 

Mr. Lansing, 

Who not forming a quorum, adjourned to meet on 
the 31st inst. 

(N. B. All matters referable to the standing com- 
miltees, were informally referred to them.) 





January 31, 1843. 
The Regents met, pursuant to adjournment, 
PRESENT, 
Mr. McKown, 
Mr. Paige, 
Mr. Hawley, 
Mr. Buel. 


The Chancellor, 

The Vice Chancellor, 

The Governor, 

The Sec retary of State, 

Mr. Lansing, 

The minutes of the last meeting 
approve 1. 

Applications from the Academies named below 
were received, for the appropriation of money to 
purchase books and apparatus. j 


were read and 


1. Livingston County High School, for £250 00 
2. Phipps Union Seminary, a 60 00 
3. Greenville Academy, . “e 50 00 
4. An amended application from 

Yates Academy, - 75 50 
5. Binghamton Academy, “e 189 97 
6. Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, 120 00 
7. Champlain Academy, ‘ - 247 00 


The above were referred to the standing commit- 
tee on that subject. 

Applications from the following Academies, for 
the establishment inthem of Teachers Departments, 
were referred to the standing committee on that :ub- 
ject. 


1. Manlius Academy, 

2. Livingston County High School, 

3. Gilbertsville Academy and Collegiate Institute, 
4. De Lancey Institute, 

5. Brockport Collegiate Institute, 

6. Cayuga Academy, 

7. Argyle Academy. 


The following applications were referred to the 
standing committee on the incorporatien of Colleges 
and Academies: 

1. An amended application for the incorporation 
of Monroe Academy, at Henrietta, county of Mon- 
roe. 

2. An application for the incorporation of the 
New-York Institute, in the city of N. Y. 

3. An application of Greenville Academy (with 








red to the standing committee on the Annual Report. 


* Forwarded by Augustus James, Esq., of Albany. 
t Practically. 
legislature. 


The Regents are however, removable by the 





its Annual Report) to be received under the visita- 
tion of the Regents. 

A leiter from Theodore Sedgwick was read. ac- 
cepting the appointment of Trustee of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, in the city of N.Y. 
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\ letter from the trustees of West ‘Town Academy | 
was read, in which they deny under oath, the charges | 
made against them by a minority of the Board. Allthe | 
papers relative to this Academy, were referred to the | 
committee on the distribution of the income of the 
Literature Fund. 

The Annual Reports of Columbia College and 
seventy six academies were received, and referred 
to the committee on the Annual Report. 

The Secretary reported the donation by Jame 
Wadsworth, Esq., to each of the Regents, of a copy 
of the work, entitled ‘‘ Zhe School and the School- | 


master.’’ , 3 
\ communication in the following terms, was re- 
ceived from the Superintendent of Common Schools : 


Stare or New-Yors, Secrerany’s Orrice ) 


} 


Departme st of Common Schools, 
Albany, January 24, 1:4%. 5 


Regents of the University: 
| hereby certify that the following Academies, in 
which the departments for the instruction of teachers 
of Common Schools have been established by the 
Regents, have conformed substantially, during the 
nast vear, to the ordinances of the Regents and the | 
instructions of this department, and are entitled to | 
the distributive share of the Literature Fund provi- | 
Reeents of the 4th of 


Te th 


4 


{ by the resolution of the 


’ th, VIZ. 


lav. IS 


ery Academy, Montgomery, Orange Co. 


iy, Kinderhook, Columbia Co. 
Seademy,. Delhi, Delaware Co. 
Academy, Potsdam, St. Lawrence Co 
iy, Fairfield, Herkimer Co 
vy. Hamilton, Madison Co 
ute, Holland Patent, Oneida Co 
Academy, Mexico, Oswego Co. 


murgh, Stent 


wo Acacde 


eu Co 
t, bompkins Co 
y, Canan Ontario Co 
yner, Cortland Co 
Middle ry, Wy iing Co, } 
hester, Monroe Co. 
Fredonia, Chautauque Co. 


rigua 
nstitute, Kor 


I also transmit to you herewith the official Report 
the Deputy? uperit tendent of the county of Wash-| 
ston, made in pursuance of the instructions of this | 
nt. as to the mannerin which the Teachers’ | 
Washington Acade- | 


luties with which 


t connected with the 
n. ha pe rlormed the ¢ 

ed, and recommend that the appropria- 
demy be withheld, 
ion discontinued. | 
ition from the | 


10 300 designed for this aca 
and the department in that institut 

I also recommend that the ayy ropri 
several academies now desig- 
nated for the preparation of Teachers of the Com- 
ion Schools, be equally divided between four Acade- 
mies, to be designated by the Regents, one in the 
the Southern, one in the 
» Western section of the state ; 

ado 


Literature Fund to the 


t} Eastern | 
believ- 
tion of this plan, instead of the 


ern, one in 
in th 

» interests of > yomon sx hoo! 
m of the character and 

teachers, will be far more certainly 

liv promoted The encouragement would 

» sullicirently Liberal to induce these institutions 
ir princhy efforts to the accomplish- 
rreat objects 5 and under proper reg- | 
violent change, the classical 
( vht gradually be merged in the Teach-| 
epartinents, and each be thus converted, with- | 
ense for buildings or apparatus, into an effi- 


th any 


Normal school. 


dition to this endowment, [have in my annnu-| 


rt recommended to the lewislature, that a suffi- | 

1 be annually appropriated from the Litera- | 

Fund, to establish and maintain a Normal] 

| of the highest grade in the city of Albany, | 

e it may be annually examined by the represen- | 

ves of the ~ ople during the session of the le ris- 

Botween this s¢ hool aud the institutions con- 

ed with the Academies to be selected in each of 

ur creat districts of the State, a constant and 

i action and reaction might be maintained, 

each communicating and receiving every new and} 

ful improvement in educational s¢ ience. 

Very respectfully, your ob’t serv’t, 

S. YOUNG, 

¢ Superintendent of Common Schools. |} 


° . az — 
‘renpon the said communication was commit- 


a co;mmittee consisting of Mr. i iwley, Mr. 

Secretarv of State. : 

ing committee on the incorporation of 

Academies, reported as follows, on the 

rred to them : 

On the application for the incorporation of an 

lomy at Chittenango, (re ferred in Aurust, 
13i2,) the Com. have to observe that it is defective. 

both in form and substance ; and that the proposed 

Academy is notin possession of the property prescri- 

| necessary to entitle it to a charter. 


ers re 


| bv law as 
Thev therefore reco: and, ti he ; licati be 
ney therefore recommend, that the application be 
refused 
2. On the application for the incorporation of an 


| 4eademy at dAifred Centre, ( dllegany Co.) 


j} cation be granted, and that a charter issue under the | 
{name ol 


8 ae eee 
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Academy at Cortlandville, (Cortland Co.) This 


appears to be, in every respect conformable to the | 


laws of the state, and the ordinances of the Regents. 
Value of Academic lot and buildings, $2, 500 
Value of Library and apparatus, as ap- 

pears by the annual report of the proposed 

Academy, now on file, ........eeeeeeees 
Other Academic property,........++.-. 


#3, 025 


325 


200 


Total, 
Debts, none. 

The Committee therefore report, that said applica- 
cation be granted, and that a charter issue under 
the name of 

CORTLANDVILLE 

3. On the application for the incorporation of an 
This 
appears to be, in every respect conformable to the 
laws of the State, and the ordinances of Regents. 


ACADEMY. 


$2, 759 


161 


Value of Academic lot and buildings, 

Value of Library and apparatus,..... 
29 OF 
@2, 920 


214 


DONE 060d niadesiagbndsd woten< 


Total, %2, 706 
The Committee therefore report, that said appli- | 


S 


ALFRED ACADEMY. 
4. On the application for the incorporation of an 


| Academy at Perry Centre, (county of Wyoming.) 


The Committee state with regret, that this applica- 


tion is defective in some particulars. | 


The value of Academic lot and buildings, is esti- 
$2, 400 | 
390 | 


ee ee ee et 


Of the Library and apparatus, at..... 


790 | 
450 
- 4 
Total, $2, 340 
According to the provisions of the act of the Le-| 
vislature, passed April 17, 1838, the Regents are re 
quired, on being satisfied that the Academic build- | 
ing, Library and apparatus are of the value of at 
least $2,500, to permit said Academy to place it- | 
self under the visitation of the Regent, and thereaf- 
ter to share in the distribution of the Literature Fund. 
The ordinance of the Regent, founded on the above 


NE 6s vcnecctetesadeaneondes 


ing enactment : 
Sect. 4. “ They will require every Academy sub- 
Ject to their visitation, to own and possess such pro- 


perty, to the value of at least $2, 500 over and above | 


| 
law, and passed April 25, 1838, contains the follow- | tees of Monroe Academy and of Perry Centre Jn- 
| 
| 
| 


| The debts amount to $1,630, being a morigage 
by the above George Freeman, for $1,600 and in- 
terest, leaving a property of 85, 146. 

The Committee therefore report, that in case the 
said George Freeman also present his individual pe- 
tition for the incorporation of said Academy, the re- 
quest be granted, and that a charter issue under the 
name of 

MONROE ACADEMY. 

6. On the application for the incorporation of the 
| New-York Institute, in the city of N. Y., the Com- 
mitte remark, that the same is not drawn up in Con- 
formity to the ordinances of the Regents,but con 
| tains, in addition to some pertinent matters, all the 
| details required in an annual report. The defects 
are still more serious. The application does not 
state that the petitioners have contributed more than 
one-half of the property ; it is not property authen- 
ticated under oath; and lastly, it does not appear 
, that the property has been duly conveyed, to be held 

for Academic purposes. 

The Committee therefore report, that the applica- 
tion be denied. 

7. On the application of Greenville Academy, to 
be received under the visitation of the Regents. 
This Academy was incorporated by the Regents of 
the University, on the 27th of February, 1816, al- 
though the application incorrectly states, that they 
were incorporated by the Legislature on that day. 


|The Academy for the first time, complies with the 
| requisitions of the Act of April 17, 1538. 


Its pro- 
perty is thus stated. 

Value of Academic lot,.......- 

. Academic Building,.......... 2,000 

} - Library, ccccccccccccsccsccss 150 

Apparatus, ...-eeeeeeeceeeree 91 

Other property,.....+.e+eeee0 140 


Total, $2,781 


4008 


«eeeeee 


ce 


Debts, $14. 

The application does not contain the certificate of 
counsel as to the title of property, or its unincum- 
bered state, although said certificate is referred to in 
the body of the report. The trustees have been no- 
tified of this defect, and on its being supplied, the 
committee recommend that the Academy be receiv- 
ed under the visitation of the Regents, whereupon 

Resolved, That charters be granted to the Trus- 
tees of Alfred Academy, and of Cortlandville Aca- 
demy. 

Resolved, That charters be granted to the Trus- 


stitute, on supplying the defects mentioned in the 
above report. 

Resolved, That the applications for the incorpo- 
\ 


ration of an Academy at Chittenango, and of New- 


all incumbrances thereon, as a condition on which | York Institute be denied. 


such Academy will be allowed to receive a distribu- 
live share of the moneys belonging to the Literature 
Fund.’ 


Regents always las been, to consider all debts the 


same as incumbrances. 
rhe certificate of counsel also states, that the lot 


; on which the Academy buildings are erected, forms 


part of a space of ground of eighty acres, mortga- 
ged tothe New-York Life Insurance and Trust Com- 
pany for the sum of S800. It is however added, 
that the value of said eighty acres, being in the vil- 
lage, is at least ten thousand dollars, and that the 
mortgage is therefore merely a nominal one. 

Under these circumstances, the Committee report 
in favor of granting to the proposed institution a 
charter, by the name of 

PERRY CENTRE INSTITUTE, 

Whenever the Trustees shall certify that the debts 
are so reduced, as to leave an amount of property 
equal at least to the sum of $2,500; it being also 
understood, that an attempt be made to remove the 


| murtgage from the Academy lot. 


5. On the application for the incorporation of 
Monroe Academy at Henrietta, (county of Monroe, ) 
the Committee remark, that the application received 
and referred, at the meeting of the Regents in Au- 
gust, 1842, was not in compliance with the ordinan- 
ces of the Regents, inasmuch as the petitioner, Rev. 
George Freeman, stated that the title to the proper- 
ty was fully vested in himself; and it did not appear 
that he had set apart the same for Academic purpo- 
ses, to the Trustees named by him. 

An amended application has however been recent- 
ly received, according to which, it appears, that the 


| property is now duly vested in a Board of Trustees, 


| for academic purposes. 
The value of the lot and the buildings thereon, is 
stated to be. nebecbeeraes 5, 693 
Value of the\Furniture, ............ $i TAT 

| Value of the Library and apparatus,.. 


} 


336 


Resolved, That Greenville Academy be received 
| under the visitation of the Regents, on supplying the 


Under this ordinance, the practice of the } proper certificate of counsel. 


The following statement from the office of the 
| Comptroller, was ordered to be inserted on the min- 
| utes. 
LITERATURE FUND. 
3alance of revenue in the Treasury, on the 30th 
| of September, 1842,......0ee++seeeee- $17, 983 15 
Amount appropriated from the income 
of the United States Deposite Fund, re- 
| ceived since above date,.............. 28,000 00 
$45,983 15 
P. KEYSER, Book-keeper, 
Compt’s Office. 
Comptroller’s Office, Jan. 21, 1843. 
On motion of the Secretary of State, 
Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to pub- 
{lish from time to time, in the periodical printed at 
| Albany and entitled the “‘NortHern Ligur,” 
| such of the proceedings of this board, with its offi- 
| cial documents and notices, as he may deem of im- 
portance to be generally diffused. Adjourned. 
(To be continued.) 


Signed, 








[For the Northern Light.) 

A REVIEW—THE LAST OF THE BARONS. 

BY WILLIAM E. CRAMER. 
We have read this beok with no ordinary plea: ure. 
It has been a feast such as is seldom set before us. 
The genius of a great writer is lavished almost gor- 
geously upon every page. Entertained, as we have 
been, we have also been instructed. It opens a page 
in England’s richest and most interesting history— 
when kings were but the mere puppets of their ba- 
rons, and when one noble rose so high, from bis 
lineage, great talents, vast possessions, en¢ his 
all-powerful influence with the people, that he justly 
won a title far above that of kings, and no less ex- 
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traordinary than that of ‘‘ king-maker.’’ Such an 
epoch, and as we read even Hume, it seems more | 
like romance than history, Sir Edward Bulwer has 
fixed upon, as a historic ground-work to weave in 
the exuberant riches of his life-like fancy. Mail- 
clad barons—proud ladies—elegant courtiers—gen- 
tle and beautiful ‘‘ donzells’—three kings—one a| 
Saint, one a Profligate, and the othera Hypocrite— 
two queens—one the bloody Margaret of Anjou, and | 
the other the Lady Grey—and that monste r, Richard 
III., of whom we all have heard so much,—start up 
around us with so much vividness that we seem to be | 
eye-witnesses of that olden time. 

It is se: dom so many historic characters play their 
part in any novel. In truth, ‘‘ The Last of the Ba- 
rons”? almost wins the title of history. No one but 
Adam Warner and Sybill, his daughter, are pure | 
creations of fancy. Alwyn, the goldsmith, was not 
an uncommon character among the merchants of 
London. Historical novelists too often introduce 
one or two leading characters, whom they so strive | 
to aggrandize into heroes, that they become (if we 
may so speak) the ‘‘ devouring ogres”? of all the 


other characters. But fortunately, in ‘‘ The Last of | 
the Barons’’ there is no particular hero. Warwick 


is truly and naturally the Man, for he was the hero 


of his age; yet there is no strained effort to make | 


all others circle around him. We may rather say 
the book is full of heroes. Either King Edward, 
Richard of Gloucester, George of Clarence, or Lord 
Hastings, singly, would have formed the subject of 
an ordinary writer, but are here all grouped togeth- 
er, each acting his part as becomes their station; 
and now, we may add, we know them all. We have 
not only read of them, as we may remark of ordi- 
nary history, but we have seen them act, and heard 
them converse. Their characters are thus printed 
ineffaceably deep in the memory. 

Hume remarks: ‘‘ There is no part of English 
history, since 
tain, so little authentic or consistent, as that of the 
wars between the two Roses. All we can distinguish 
with certainty, through the deep cloud which covers 
that period, is a scene of horror and bloodshed, sa- 
vage manners, arbitrary executions, and treacherous, 
dishonorable conduct in all parties.”” Need we add, 
our pleasure is much enhanced in this book, because 
it rolls away a part of this fog. Hume does noteven 
affect to give a solution of the cause of the Earl of 
Warwick’s final rebellion. 
moirs and chronicles of the time, Sir Edward Bul- 


wer has shadowed forth the cause. Shakspeare re- 


presents the abrupt marriage of Edward with the | 
widow Grey as the insult which stung Warwick to| 


rebellion. The king had sent Warwick on a so-| 
lemn embassy to France, to demand the hand of the | 
queen’s sister, the Princess Bona of Savoy; and as} 
he had just completed the treaty with Louis, and 
pledged the faith of his king to the Princess Bona, 
the proud earl heard of Edward’s marriage. He 
then renounces him in the presence of King Louis. 
‘* No more my king, for he dishonors me; 


And to repair my honor, lost for him, 
] here renounce him, and return to Henry.’”’ 


But in this, Shakspeare is contradicted by every 
historian. Warwick was angry and discontented at | 
this juggling, but he did not rebel. He returned to| 
England, and was reconciled to the king. 

Hume admits that the final cause of Warwick’s| 
rebellion is unaccountable; but Bulwer intimates it} 
sprung from an insult the most deadly, by the king, 
to the honor of the house of Neville. We repeat, 
this solution seems eminently happy; it is natural 
and it is probable, from Edward’s profligate charac- 
ter and Warwick’s regal pride. The slight to his 
own honor, in the matter of the embassy, could be 
overlooked; but an insult the most debasing to his 
family, could not be forgiven by so proud a baron 
as the Earl of Warwick. 

The character of the aspiring Richard, commonly 
called the “‘ hunchback,” is portrayed in a few 
dashes with the hand of a master. ‘ Catesby, while | 
King Edward rides for pleasure, Jet thou and I track 
the scent of his foes. If Margaret of Anjou be in 
London, she hides in some convent or monastery, be 
sure. ‘Strange,’ muttered the prince to himself, 
‘that I am more restless to guard the crown than he 
who wears it! Nay, a crown is a goodly heirloom | 
in a man’s family, and a fair sight to see near—and 
near—and near!’ The prince abruptly paused, | 
opened and shut his right hand convulsively, and 
drew a long sigh.”” Is not there the whole history | 
of the gnawing and relentless ambition of Richard | 
Ill.? 

Bulwer leaves upon the mind not an unfavorable | 
impression of the personal appearance of Richard. | 
Shakspeare represents him as ugly and venomous to 
the eye, from his hump back ; but Bulwer speaks of | 
his deformity asa slight prominence of one of the | 


T 


the conquest, so obscure, so uncer- | 


By resorting to the me- 
| 
| 
| 


}are too much spun out. They 


presenting Warwick as ambassador to France, for| Will bear the test of repeated perusals. They were 
the purpose of forming a marriage alliance between bi th in EXile—the one powerless, the otler still a 
Prince Louis and Margaret, sister of King Edward.) ~ king-niaker oth with more reval pride 

This is at war with history. So far as we canlearm, | @nd both had snffered deep wrong from each other 
| there was no such embassy. The only one Hume The reeder will picture to himself a room catk- 
| alludes to, is that of Warwick to France for the | &™ d by thick curtains drawn across the casement, 
hand of the Princess Bona for King Edward. for the proud woman wished not the earl to detect 
For the gratification of those who may not have | 0° her face either the ravages of years or the emo 
yet seen this work, we will cull out a few of the lions of offended pride. Cn a throne-chair, placed 
choicert scenes—at least, so far as our narrow limits} ©? the dats, sat the motionless queen, her hands 
will allow. clasping convulsively the arms of the fantenil, her 
i features pale and Pika 4 and bel nad the cl ! leaned 


THE KING-MAKER AND HIS WIFE. some of the tried & gallant gentlemen who had 

Let us remember that Warwick has resigned his | braved exile and tasted penury in their devotion to 
high office in disgust. He was in disgrace with his/ the house of Lancaster, and who had now flocked 
king. He had retired to his own castle of Middle-| once more round their queen, in the hi pe of better 
ham, moody and gloomy. He had no books to|days. There were the dukes of Exeter and Somer- 
while away his hours, as statesmen of the present | i set—their very garments soil d and threadhbarc— 


day have in their retirement, and which privation of} many a day had those great lords hungered for the 
literary 
was no doubt one of the chief causes of 


patriarch authority of our laws sper 
lence of the Norman barons. Their time dragged | of Pembroke, and Sir Henry Rous, and the Earl of 
in their own castles—action, action they must have;| Devon, and the Knight of Lytton, whose house had 


and this, 
in the saddle of the war-horse. 
mestic privacy y of the king-maker and his wife. 


wick, “ shrank into this stagnant pool ? 
man who hath never known what it is to 


fame: to have it is a purgatory—to want it is aj Sir Pierre de Brezé, who had accompanied Marya- 
hell !” | ret, in ber last disastrous cam paigns, with all the 

Rapt in this gloomy self-commune, he heard not! devotion of a chevalier for the lofty lady adored in 
the light step that sought his side, till a tender arm | | secret. 


| was thrown around him, and a face, in which sweet | 
temper and pure thought had preserved to matronly | those proud exiles the form of t] 
beauty all the bloom of youth, looked up smilingly | they with difficulty suppressed th. e murmur of their 
to his own. 


‘why didst thou steal so churlishly from me ? Hath | 







































































there, alas! come a time when thou deemest me 
unworthy to share thy thoughts or soothe thy trou- 
bles ?”’ 

** Fond one, no,” said Warwick, drawing the 
form, still light, though rounded, nearer to his bo- 
som. ‘*‘ For nineteen years hast thou been to me a 
leal and loving wife. ‘thou wert a child on our wed- 
ding-day, mamie, and | but a 
|yet wise enough was I then to see, at the first 
glance of thy blue eye, thatthere was more treasure 


shoulders, and scarcely noticeable. His figure was 
small but slight, his voice exceedingly bland and | 
pleasant, and his countenance truly princely. But 
it was the ‘‘ dark smile of his eye,’’ so expressive 
of scheming and relentless ¢ ruelty, that made him 
so hideous in the eyes of his acquaintances. His 
look seemed to freeze one with the chill of death. 

In one respect this work will do Sir Edward Bul- 
wer high credit—for its tone of chastened morality. 
His other works are notoriously and grossly immo- 
ral. Profligate men and wanton women seem to be | in thy heart than in all the lordships thy hand be- 
his favorites. The splendid and attractive garb he | stowed.” 
has thrown around fashionable vice, we fear bas; ‘‘ My 
sown the seed of many a fearful harvest amid thou- 
sands of the young and passionate. He has hereto- 


> 


beardless youib; 


and 


hand she 


Richard!’’? murmured the countevs, 
her tears of grateful delight fell on the 


kissed. 


fore too often written as though virtue were but a| ‘‘ Yes, let us recall those early and sweet ys,” 
mockery, and purity in woman solely the dictate of | continued Warwick, with a tenderness of voice and 
self-interest. For this, we have never respected the | manner that strangers might have marvelled «1, for- 


man, though we have admired the writer. getting how tenderness is almost ever a part of such 
But hap »pily he has now assumed a different garb.| peculiar manliness of character; ‘‘ yes, sit we 
There is no splendid leman, in this book, like Ade- | under this spacious elm, and thin k that our youth has 
line De Courville in Rienzi. There is temptation— | Come back to us once more. For verily, m’umie, 
there is trial, but the virtue of Sybill Warner and |} nothing in life bas ever been so fair to me as those 
Katharine Neville scorns even the silken shackles of | days when we stood hand in hand on its threshold 
vice, not from self-interest, but from the dictates of | and talked, boy-bridegroom and child-bride as we 
their own pure hearts. were, of the morrow that lay 
Neither are the filial relations slighted. Every) ‘‘ Ah, Richard, even in those 
reader must condemn the ‘‘vaulting ambition’? of Isa- | Sometimes vexed my woman 
bel of Warwick, while they must ‘love the gentle and| me that I could never be all 
submissive spirit of the Lady Anne, when she says|beart!” - 
to her great sire, upon the accidental discovery of ‘Ambition! No, 
the strong and mutual love, and a proud love too, ambitious— | but proud. Montagu ever secks to be 
between her and the Heir of Lancaster. “ Father, | bigher than he is—] but assert the right to be what 
Father! not even his love could console me if I an- Iam and have been; and my pride, 
gered thee.’? The instincts of every heart feel there 


here 


beyond. 

“days, thy 
vanity, 
in all to so la:ve a 


ambition 


and showed 


thou mistakest; Montagu is 


sweet wile. is 


a part of my Jove for thee It is thy title, } 


elress 


is a moral beauty in this submission to her father, of Warwic k, that I bear—thy badge, and not the 
that renders her infinitely more lovely than her sis-| Nevile’s, which I have made the symbol of my 
ter Isabel. : ‘ power. Shame, indeed, upon my knighthood, if the 
Since we have found so much to praise, the ques- | fairest dame in England could not justify my pride! 
tion may then be asked, have we found nothing to! Ah! belle amie, why have we not a son 7” 
condemn? We should forget our province, unless; |“ Peradventure, fair lord,’’ said the countess, 
we spoke of its faults as well as its beauties. In} With an are h, yet half melancholy smile, ‘* because 
all deference to the opinions of others, we would say that pride or ambition, name it as thou wilt, which 
the constant appearance of Adam Warner, and par- thou excusest so gallantly, would become too insa- 
ticularly his Eureka, seems out of place, or rather | tiate and limitless if thou sawest a male heir to thy 


greatness; and God, perlaps,warns thee that, spread 
and increase as thou wilt—yea, until half our native 
try becometh as the manor of one man—all must 
and the Nevile into 


in bad taste; for the book reads equally well, indeed 
far better, by omitting almost every one of those 
chapters in which Adam Warner and his Eureka act 
apart. This shows that itis clearly an episode, and 
not a necessary part of the plot, and it is dry and 
uninteresting. An episode, to be pardonable, must 
be interesting. We would not say that we condemn 
the introduction of such a character as Adam Wa- 
ner; for some of the scenes, particularly when he 
visits Henry of Windsor in his captivity, and puts 
his steam engine in operation before the court of 
Edward, are expressive ; but both he and his Eureka 
weary the reader: 


coun 

Beauchamp new 
glory , indeed, an eternal heirloom, but 
only to thy land—thy lordships and thy wealth melt- 
ing into the dowry ot , . 

** At least, no kine 
answered Warwick; 
self the hard vass 


nel of our b 


pass trom the 


| houses; thy 


a daughter 
' 


hath daughters so dowried.” 


** and though J] disdain for niv- 





ge of a throne, vet, if the chan 
to other strean.s, into 


royalty sheuld it 


pass it 


the veins cl 


Warwick and 


they neither profit or amuse 
omitted it 


be , _ . 1 f ‘ “ , 
Neither can we see the necessity of Bulwer’s re- | Margaret of Anjou, is too striking to be 


| the gra ul fig 


remarks, | 
the turbu- | 


There 


John Fortescue, the 


T here 


amusement, Bulwer profoundly beggar’s crust. stood 


were Ja 


followed, from sire to son, the fortunes of the Lar 
| castrian Rose ; and, contrasting tI 
of the exiles, shone the jewe!s and cloth of cold that 
muttered War-| decked the persons of the more prosperous fer 
Happy the | ers, Ferri, count of Vaudemonte, Mare 
taste of; er, the Duke of Calabria, and the 


could be obtained only | 
To recur to the do 


most unfortunately, 
e sober warme nts 


‘< And is the river of my life,’ 
rret’s | ' 


powerful form of 


When the door opene!, and gave to the eyes of 


ir puissant enemy 


resentment, and their looks turned wih sympathy 
and grief tothe hueless face of their queen H 
The earl himself was troubled ; his step was 


‘““My lord—my Richard,’’ said the countess, 


loee 
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firm, his crest less haughty, his eye less serenely 
steadfast. 

But beside him, in a dress more homely than that 
of the poorest exile there, and in garb and inaspect, 
as he lives forever in the portraiture of Victor Hu- 
go, and our own yet greater Scott, moved Louis, po- 
pularly called ‘* The Fell.” 

‘Madame and cousin,’’ said the king, ‘* we pre- 
sent to you the man for whose haute courage and 
dread tame we have such love and respect, that we 
value him as much as any king, and would do as 
much for him as for man living; and with my Lord 
of Warwick, see this noble Earl of Oxford, who, 
though he also may have sided a while with the en- 
emies of your highness, Comes now to pray your 
pardon, and to lay at your feet his sword.” 

Lord Oxford, (who had ever unwillingly acqui- 
esced in the Yorkist dynasty,) more prompt than 
Warwick, here threw himself on his knees before 
Margaret, and his tears fell on her hand as he mur- 
mured, ** Pardon.”’ 

‘* Rise, Sir John de Vere,’’ said the queen, glanc- 
ing, with a flashing eye from Oxford to Lord War- 
wick. ‘* Your pardon is right easy to purchase, for 
well I know that you yielded but to the time—you 
did not turn the time against us. You and yours 
have suffered much for King Henry’s cause. Rise, 
Sir Earl 

And,’’ said a voice so deep and solemn that it 
hushed the very breath of those who heard it, ‘‘ and 
has Margaret also a pardon for the man who did 
more than all others to dethrone Kine Henry, and 
cando more than all to restore his crown ?’’ 

‘Ha! cried Margaret, rising in her passion, and 
casting from her the hand her son had placed upon 
her shoulder. ‘* Ha! Ownest thou thy wrongs, 
proud lord? Comest thou at last to kneel at Queen 
Marwaret’s feet? Look round and behold her court 
—some balf score brave and unhappy gentlemen, 
driven from their hearths and homes—their heritage 
the prey of knaves and varlets—their sovereign in a 
prison —their sovereign’s wile, their sovereign’s son, 
persecuted and hunted from the soil! And comest 
thou now to the forlorn majesty of sorrow, to boast, 


‘Such decds were mine ?? 

‘ Mother and lady,’’ began the prince. 

‘‘\Madden me not, my son. Forgiveness is for 
the prosperous, not for adversity and wo.”? 

‘“Hear me,” said the earl, who, having once 
bowed his pride to the interview, had steeled him- 
self against the passion which, in his heart, he 
somewhat despised as a mere woman’s burst of un- 
resisting fury; ‘* for I have this right to be heard— 
that not one of these knights, your lealest and no- 
blest friends, can say of me that I ever stooped to 

loss mine acts or palliate bold deeds with wily 
Dear to me as comrade in arms—sacred to 


g 
Ww ords 


meas a father’s head, was Richard of York, mine 
uncle by marriage with Lord Salisbury’s sister. I 

ak not now of his claims by descent, (fer those 
King Ifenry could not deny,) but I maintain 
hem, even in your grace’s presence, to be such as 
vindicate from disloyalty and treason me and the 
many true and gallant men who upheld them through 
j Error it might be, but 


3h) 


vr by field and scaffold. 
the error of men who believed themselves the de- 
fenders of a just cause. Nor did I, Queen Marga- 
ret, lend myself wholly to my kinsman’s quarrel, 
nor share one scheme that went to the dethronement 
of King Henry, until—pardon if I speak bluntly; it 
is my wont, and would be more so now, but for thy 
fair face and woman’s form, which awe me more 
than if confronting the frown of Coeur do Lion or the 
first wreat Edward—pardon me, | say, if I speak 
bluntly, and aver that I was not King Henry’s foe 
counsellors had planned my destruction, 
in body and goods, land and life. In the midst of 
peace, at Coventry, my father and myself scarcely 
escaped the knife of the murderer. In the streets 
of London, the very menials and hangmen employed 
in the service of your highness beset me, unarmed ; 
a little time after, and my name was attainted by an 
illegal parliament. And not till after these things 
did Richard, Duke of York, ride to the hall of West- 
minster, anil lay his hand upon the throne; nor till 


dange 


until faise 








after these things did I and my father Salisbury say 
to each other, ‘The time has come when neither} 
peace nor honor can be found for us under King | 
Henrv’s reign. Blame me, if you will, Queen} 
Margaret ; reject me, if you need not my sword | 
but that which I did in the gone davs was such as| 
no nobleman, so outraged and despaired,would have | 
forborne to do; remembering that}England is not the 
heritage of the king alone, but that safety and honor, 
and freedom and justice, are the rights of his Nor- 
man gentlemen and his Saxon people. And rights 
are a mockery and a laughter if they do not justify 
resistance, whensoever and by whomsoever they are 
invaded and assailed.” 





It had been with a violent effort that Margaret had 


refrained from interrupting this address, which had, 
however, produced no inconsiderable effect upon the 
knightly listeners around the dais. And now, as the 
earl ceased, her indignation was arrested by dismay, 
on seeing the young prince suddenly leave his post 
and advance to the side of Warwick. 

‘** Right well hast thou spoken, noble earl and cou- 
sin—right well, though right plainly. And I,’’ add- 
ed the prince, “‘ saving the presence of my queen 
and mother—I, the representative of my sovereign 
father, in his name will pledge thee a king’s obli- 
vion and pardon for the past, if thou, on thy side, 
acquit my princely mother of all privity to the 
snares against thy life and honor of which thou hast 
spoken, and give thy knightly word to be henceforth 
leal to Lancaster. Perish all memories of the past 
that can make walls between the souls of brave 
men!”? 

Till this moment, his arms folded in his gown, his 
thin, fox-eyes bent to the ground,Louis had listened, 
silent and undisturbed. He now deemed it the mo- 
ment to second the appeal of the prince. Passing 
his hand hypocritically over his tearless eyes, the 
king turned to Margaret and said, 

** Joyful hour! Happy union! May Madame La 
Vierge and Monseigneur St. Martin sanctify and 
hallow the bond by which alone my beloved kinswo- 
man can regain her rights and roiaulme. Amen.”’ 

Unheeding this pious ejaculation, her bosom heav- 
ing, her eyes wandering from the earl to Edward, 
Margaret at last gave vent to her passion. 

** And is it come to this, Prince Edward of Wales, 
that thy mother’s wrongs are not thine? Standest 
thou side by side with my mortal foe,who, instead of 
repenting treason, dares but to complain of injury ? 
Am I fallen so low that my voice to pardon or dis- 
dain is counted but as a sough of idle air! God of 
my fathers, hear me! Willingly from my heart I 
tear the last thought and care forthe pomps of earth. 
Hateful to me a crown for which the wearer must 
cringe to enemy and rebel! Away, Earl Warwick ! 
Monstrous and unnatural seems it to the wife of 
captive Henry, to see thee by the side of Henry’s 
son !”? 

Every eye turned in fear to the aspect of the earl, 
every ear listened for the answer which might be ex- 
pected from his well-known heat and pride—an an- 
swer to destroy forever all hope of the Lancastrian 
line. But whether it was the very consciousness of 
his power to raise or to crush that fiery speaker, or 
those feelings, half of chivalry, half contempt, which 
kept down the natural anger, by thoughts of the sex 
and sorrows of the Anjouite, or that the wonted iras- 
cibility of his temper had melted into one sieady 
and profound passion of revenge against Edward of 
York, which absorbed all lesser and more trivial 
causes of resentment—the earl’s face, though pale 
as the dead, was unmoved and calm, and, with a 
grave and melancholy smile, he answered : 

‘*More do I respect thee, oh Queen, for the hot 
words which showa truth rarely heard from royal 
lips, than hadst thou designed to dissimulate the for- 
giveness and kindly charity, which sharp remem- 
brance permits thee not to feel! No, princely Mar- 
garet, not yet can there be frank amity between thee 
and me! NordoI boast the affection yon gallant 
gentlemen have displayed. Frankly, as thou hast 
spoken, do I say, that the wrongs I have suffered 
from another alone move me to allegiance to thyself. 
Let others serve thee for the love of Henry—reject 
not my service, given but for revenge on Edward; 
as much, henceforth, am I his foe as formerly his 
friend and maker. And if, hereafter, on the throne, 
thou shouldst remember and resent the former wars, 
at least thou hast owed me no gratitude, and thou 
canst not grieve my heart and seethe my brain as the 
man I once loved better than a son! Thus, from thy 
presence I depart, chafing not at thy scornful wrath, 
mindful, young prince, but of thy just and gentle 
heart, and sure, in the calm of my own soul, on 
which so much, at least, of our destiny is reflected 
as on a glass, that when, high lady, thy colder sense 
returns to thee, thou wilt see that the league between 
us must be made !—that thine ire, as woman, must 
fale before thy duties as a mother, thy affection asa 
wife, and thy paramount and solemn obligations to 
the people thou hast ruled as queen! In the dead of 
night thou shalt hear the voice of Henry, in his pri- 
son, asking Margaret to set him free! The vision 
of thy son shall rise before thee in his bloom and 
promise, to demand why his mother deprives him of 
a crown, and crowds of pale peasants, grinded be- 
neath tyrannous exaction, and despairing fathers, 
mourning for dishonored children, shall ask the 
Christian queen, ‘If God will sanction the unrea- 
soning wrath which rejects the only instrument that 
can redress her people?’ ” 

This said, the earl howed his head and turned ; 
but, at the first sign of his departure, there was a 
general muvement among the noble by-standers: 





impressed by the dignity of his bearing. by the 
greatness of his power, and by the unquestionable 
truth that, in rejecting him, Margaret cast away the 
heritage of her son, the exiles, with a common im- 
pulse, threw themselves at the queen’s feet, and ex- 
claimed, almost in the same words— 

“Grace, noble queen! Grace for the great Lord 
Warwick!”’ 

‘** My sister,’? whispered John of Calabria, ‘‘ thou 
art thy son’s ruin if the earl depart!’ 

** Pasque Dieu! Vex not my kinswoman: if she 
prefer a convent to a throne, cross not the holy 
choice !”’ said the wily Louis, with a mocking irony 
on his pinched lips. 

The prince alone spoke not, but stood proudly on 
the same spot, gazing on the earl as he slowly moved 
to the door. 

“Oh, Edward—Edward, my son!” exclaimed 
the unhappy Margaret, ‘‘ if for thy sake—for thine, 
I must make the past a blank—speak thou for me!” 

‘« [have spoken,”’ replied the prince, gently, “and 
thou didst chide me, noble mother; yet 1 spoke, me- 
thinks, as Henry V. had done, if of a mighty enemy 
he had had the power to make a noble friend.” 

A short, convulsive sob was heard from the throne 
chair, and as suddenly as it burst, it ceased. Queen 
Margaret rose, not a trace of that stormy emotion 
upon the grand and marble beauty of her face. Her 
voice, unnaturally calm, arrested the steps of the 
departing earl. 

‘*Lord Warwick, defend this boy—restore his 
rights—release his sainted father—and for years of 
anguish and of exile, Margaret of Anjou forgives 
the champion of her son!’’ 

In an instant, Prince Edward was again by the 
earl’s side—a moment more, and the earl’s proud 
knee bent in homage to the queen—joyful tears were 
in the eyes of her friends and kindred—a triumphant 
smile on the lips of Louis, and Margaret’s face, ter- 
rible from its stony and locked repose, was raised 
above, as if asking the All-merciful pardon—for the 
pardon which the human sinner had bestowed.” 

Had we space, with pleasure would we present to 
our readers the scene between the two daughters of 
Warwick in their father’s castle, when Lady Anne, 
pressed by the taunts of her sister Isabel, speaks of 
her early love for the Heir of Lancaster. It was 
truly ‘the loves of children;” yet, as Lady Anne 
remarked, ‘‘ Children often feel more deeply than 
later years can weet of.”’ 

The delicate wooing of the Heir of Lancaster is 
most knightly drawn, and the shrinking manner in 
which Lady Anne unfolds to her parents her fervent 
love for Lancaster, is not unworthy of a daughter of 
a ‘‘king-maker.’’ 

But the scene between the widow Lady Bonville 
and the Lord Hastings, her first love, is one of the 
finest passages of the heart we have ever read. 
Every line can be read and re-read; it is full of pa- 
thos and beauty. The Lady Bonville is no longer 
the stern, proud dame, but the gentle, loving gurl. 
Her nature is bowed (if we may so speak,) by the 
load of her affection ; her heart is renewed by the 
memories of her youth. Her palliation of her 
broken troth, is pure, dignified, and affectionate— 
for we can imagine nothing more moving to her 
lover than when she sadly says: “‘1 pledged my 
faith, if thou couldst win my father’s word. What 
maid, and that maid a Nevile, could so forget duty 
and honor as to pledge thee more? We were sev- 
ered. Pass—oh, pass over that time! My father 
loved me dearly; but when did pride and ambition 
ever deign to take heed of the wild fancies of a 
girl’s heart? Three suitors, wealthy lords, whose 
alliance gave strength to my kindred, in the day 
when their very lives depended on their swords, 
were rivals for Earl Salisbury’s daughter. Ear! Sa- 
lisbury bade his daughter choose. Thy great friend 
and my own kinsman, Duke Richard, of York, him- 
self pleaded for thy rivals. He proved to me that 
my disobedience—if, indeed, for the first time, a 
child of my house could disobey its chief—wow!d be 
an eternal barrier to thy fortune ; that while Salisbury 
was thy foe, he himself could not advance thy va- 
liency and merit; that it was with me to forward 
thy ambition, though I could not reward thy love ; 
that from the hour I was another’s, my mighty kins- 
men themselves—for they were generous—would be 
the first to aid the duke in thy career. Hastings, 
even then I would have prayed, at least, to be the 
bride, not of man, but God. But I was trained— 
and what noble demoiselle is not ?—to submit wholly 
to a parent’s welfare and his will. As a nun, I 
ceuld but pray for the success of my father’s cause; 
as a wife, Ishould bring to Salisbury and to York 
the retainers and the strongholds of a baron. I 
obeyed. Hearmeon. Of the three suitors for my 
hand, two were young and gallant—women deemed 
them fair and comely: and had my choice been one 
of these, thou mightest have deemed that a new love 
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had chased the old. Since choice was mine, I chose 
the man love could not choose, and took this sad 
comfort to my heart—He, the forsaken Hastings, 
will see, in my very choice, I was but the slave of 
duty—my choice itself my penance.” 

Katharine paused, and tears dropped fast from her 
eyes. Hastings held his hands over his countenance, 
and only by the heaving of his beart was his emo- 
tion visible. Katharine resumed : 

**Once wedded, I knew what became a wife. We 


That flag has, long ago, to France 
The blood that cost her all repaid, 
On Freedom’s bosom, with its lance, 
Our children oft, delighted, played. 
Still to oppressors let it prove the origin that glory bore— 
Oh! when shall I shake off the dust which stains my noble 
Tri-coror ? 


Its eagle, wearied by the shock 
Of distant deeds, sleeps on the field. 
Let’s o’er it raise the Gallic Cock ; 





met again; and to thy first disdain and anger, 
(which it were dishonor in me to soothe by one word 


that said, ‘ The wife remembers the maiden’s love’ ) | 


—to these, thy first emotions, succeeded the more 
cruel revenge, which would have changed sorrow 
and struggle to remorse and shame. And then, 
then—weak woman that I was—I wrapped myself 
in scorn and pride. Nay, I felt deep anger—was 
it unjust ?—that thou couldst so misread, and so re- 
pay, the heart which had nothing left, save virtue, 
to compensate lor love. And yet, yet, often when 
thou didst deem me most hard, most proof against 
memory and feeling—but why relate the trial? 
Heaven supported me, and if thou lovest me no long- 
er, thou canst not despise.”’ 

At these last words, Hastings was at her feet, bend- 
ing over her hand, and stifled by his emotions. Ka- 





tharine gazed at him a moment through her own | 


tears, and then resumed : 

‘* But thou hadst, as man, consolations no woman 
would desire or covet. 
most was, not—no, not the jealous, wounded vanity, 


but it was, at least, this self-accusation, this remorse, | 


that—but for one goading remembrance, of love re- 
turned and love forsaken—thou hadst never so de- 
scended from thy younger nature, never so trifled 
with the solemn trust of Time. 
heard, or seen, or fancied one fault in thy maturer 
manhood, unworthy of thy bright youth, anger of 
myself has made me bitter and stern to thee; and 
if I taunted, or chid, or vexed thy pride, how little 
didst thou know that through the too shrewish hu- 
mor spoke the too soft remembrance! For this— 
for this, and believing. that through all, alas! my 
image was not replaced—when my hand was free, 
I was grateful that I might still’’—(the lady’s pale 
cheek grew brighter than the rose, her voice falter- 
ed, and became low and indistinct,) ‘I might still 
think it mine to atone to thee for the past. And if,’ 
she added, with a sudden and generous energy, ‘if 
in this I have bowed my pride, it is because by pride 
thou wert wounded; and now, at last, thou hast a 
just revenge.’ 

We wonder not, in that hour, Sybill Warner 
was forgotten, and the Lord Hastings renewed his 
troth with Katharine Nevile. 

We could call a merited attention to numberless 
other passages, but we have neither time nor space. 
The rarest compliment we can pay to ‘‘ The Last of 
the Barons,” is that, like Walter Scott’s best novels, 
it will bear the test of repeated perusal. 
it is inspected, the more will the critic be convinced 
that it is no ordinary work. We would even say, 
that this will live longer, and be more and justly ad- 
mired, than any novel that ever came from Bulwer’s 
Den. 

We have found both pleasure and profit in reading 
Shakspeare’s plays of Henry VI. and Richard III., 


and Hume’s History of England, in connection with | 


this novel. These works embody every incident of 
the true province of history—narration of events, 
both of war and of peace—delineation of charac- 
ters of the day—description of the manners of the 
age—combined with a vividness of painting so pow- 
erful, that it strikes to the very roots of the memory. 
History, thus read, can never be forgotten. 





[For the Northern Light.] 
THE OLD FLAG. 
[From the French of Berancrr.] 


BY E. B. 0’CALLAGHAN. 


All my comrades old, in glory 
Gather’d round me I see at last; 
Wine remembrance doth restore me; 
I’m drunk with mem’ries of the past. 
Provd of their deeds, and of mine own, I’ve in my hut my flag 
of yore— 
Oh! when shall I shake off the dust which stains my noble Trr- 
couor ? 


Tis hid beneath the humble straw 
On which I, poor and crippled, lie; 
That flag which years of battle saw 
From field to field of vict’ry fly. 
Bright crown’d with laurels and with flowers, it blazed the 
whole of Europe o’er— 
Oh! when shall I shake off the dust which stains my noble 
Tri-coror ? 


And oh! what grieved me | 


Ah! when I have | 


The more | 


He, too, the thunderbolt could wield. 

| Proud France, her griefs forgetting, will bless that glorious 
bird once more— 

| Oh! when shall I shake off the dust which stains my noble 
Tar-coror ? 


Tired victory seeking, for the law 
Henceforth it shall respect inspire. 
Thanks, thanks to it, each soldier saw 
Himself a cit’zen on the Loire. 
Our discords it alone can heal; above the frontier let it soar— 
On! when shall I shake off the dust which stains my noble 
Tri-coror? 


But there it lies, my arms beside; 

A moment’s gaze my spirit cheers. 

Come forth, my flag! my hope! my pride! 

’Tis ever thine to staunch my tears. 
A warrior’s prayer high Heaven will hear, while down his 

cheeks the salt tears pour— 

| Yes, yes! 1 will shake off the dust which stains my hoble Tri- 
| COLOR. 





[For the Northern Light } 


| THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON. 


| BY WILLIAM E. CRAMER. 
} 


Even the negotiators do not seem to understand a 
j treaty but just made. The President of the United 
| States and the Queen of England, through Sir Ro- 
| bert Peel, her prime minister, differ. The president 
| supposed, by the insertion of the Sth article, (direct- 
| ing the stationing of an American force of 80 guns 
| on the African coast, for the examination of all ves- 
| sels sailing under the American flag,) England, at 
least, by implication, renounced all pretension to 
j any right of search, and therefore says the Presi- 
dent, ‘‘ We did not demand of Great Britain any 
formal renunciation of her pretensions.”’ 

But Sir Robert Peel insists that England claims 
not the right of search, but the right of visitation; 
that is, a right to examine a ship’s papers, in order 
to ascertain whether she be really and truly an Ame- 
rican vessel. This, Sir Robert Peel says, Great Bri- 
tain never has or never will yield, but he much 
qualifies his demand by adding, that if the British 
cruisers detain even suspected vessels which an ex- 
amination shows to be American, the British govern- 
ment are willing to make ample reparation. — 

We fear this claim of the right of visitation may 

lead to embarrassment. It cannot be sustained in 
practice. The perfect inviolability of our flag 
seems to be the universal sentiment of the Ameri- 
can people. Our nation is too powerful and too 
sensitive to submit to any right of visitation on the 
part of foreign cruisers. As has been stated by the 
official organ at Washington, ‘‘ we are amply able 
| to protect the honor of our own flag.’’ 
But we cannot believe that this claim, even ata 
| time so unseasonable, will lead to serious difficulty. 
It may embarrass the execution of the treaty; it 
may sow the seeds of bitter feeling and ill will be- 
tween the two countries, yet we have the abiding 
hope that the doctrines of peace are progressive. 
Nations no longer war.for trifles. The public sen- 
timent of the age favors peace, and no nation is so 
powerful as to be above its influence. England may 
claim the right of visitation, but if she never exer- 
cises it, her claim will only amuse the theorist and 
interest the philosopher. Our past history fur- 
nishes the best proof of this. The impressment of 
American seamen was the chief grievance which 
| caused the war of 1812, and seldom has a nation 
had a cause more just. We fought three years and 
spent eighty millions of dollars, but when peace was 
concluded and a treaty was made, the impressment 
of seamen wes not once mentioned in that treaty. 
Great Britain would not surrender the claim to 
search our vessels for British seamen, and she never 
has to this day. So we apparently obtained nothing, 
yet we gained our point. England might claim the 
right to search, but she dare no longer exercise it. 
This was sufficient for all reasonable purposes. 
Would not our government have been foolish—yea, 
insane, if they had continued the war, and rolled 
up an oppressive debt of another eighty millions, un- 
der the ope and determination of forcing a formal 
surrender ! 

Americans are not so foolish. If other nations are 
willing to grant us our rights, we are willing to en- 
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joy them without humbling their pride or exciting 
their hatred. Thus, in relation to the present claim 
of Great Britain, it will gradually become obsolete 
by non-user. She may claim, but she will not ex- 
ercise. We are too powertul to be offended or out- 
raged. Its exercise might lead to war and collision, 
and this inducement wiil influence even the haughty 
policy of England. 

One point in Sir Robert Peel’s speech is worth 
both notice and reflection. He insists, and we think 
with power and justice too, that so commerc’al a 
nation as the United States is deeply interested in 
the admission of the right of visitation, especially 
as regards suspected vessels. Our commerce is 
much exposed to the needy nations near us. Pirati- 
cal vessels under the flag of Mexico and the several 
South American republics could carry on the work 
of devastation and plunder for months, without hin- 
drance, because the American government have in- 
sisted upon the perfect inviolability of a nation’s 
flag. Says he, we only claim the right of visiting 
suspected vessels. This, even, the American govern- 
ment deny, because they sail under the American 
flag, and thus the United States preclude themselves 
from the right of visiting suspected vessels under 
the Mexican or South American flag. 

It is worthy of deep consideration, that had the 
advice of some Hotspurs been followed, to ratify 
no treaty without a formal surrender of the claim of 
visitation, whether th United States would not 
thereby countenance a principle which might even- 
tually do themselves more injury than any other na- 
tion in the world. We have pleasure in adding that 
notwithstanding the unreasonable and indefensible 
speech of England’s prime minister, and the con- 
sequent excitement at Washington, the House of Re- 
presentatives of the United States have passed the 
necessary appropriations to carry the treaty into ef- 
fect, by the overwhelming vote of 137 ayes to 40 
nays. The same bill passed the United States Se- 
nate without even a division. This unanimity, by a 
combination of both parties, conclusively shows that 
this question is above the paltry considerations of 
mere party, and as an American, it gives us a proud 
pleasure to see that even uncompromising partizans 
can unite in defence of a measure which they think 
will enure to their country’s welfare. 


AN INVOCATION 


BY CALEB LYON, OF LYONSDALE. 
Father—I have oftimes dream’t of thee— 

When my bark was toss’d by fierce winds free— 
On life’s storm-clad tempestuous sea: 

And then I'd think of the quiet grave; 

By dear Moose River’s cherished wave— 

And wonder if thou would’st eome and save 
These wayward feet, from dark temptations wild 
And as of old—with voice so mild, 

Call back thy weak and erring child 


Father—the burning tears I shed— 

Dropped from mine eyes as molten lead, 
O’er the seared brain, when thou wert dead. 
Crushed were my hopes, but He who saith— 
Peace to the whirlwind’s rushing breath; 
O’erflowed my soul with a love of death. 
That I, whowith dear kindred dwell— 
Whose ties of life bind strong and well— 
Now long for the dark grave’s narrow cell. 


Father—the snow lies thick on thy breast— 
And dazzling pure as an angel’s rest— 

In the glorious regions of the blest 

The Ash tree quivers o’er thy grave— 

And the Eglantine in thorns doth wave— 
Around the bleak winds wildly rave ; 

But dim is thine eye to thefshroud of white— 
And deaf is thine ear to the m 
For thy spirit hath pass’dto the land of Light. 


id wind’s might— 


Father—dost thou watch our paths from heaven? 

Is the gift to know us unto thee given? 

Orartthou cold as the stars of even 

Oh! by some token, in our hearts pour 

A gush of kindness as in days of yore— 

And stir our souls with thy love once more 

Silent—no answer can ever come 

From that land whose shore through the grave is won 
By the withered lip, and the crumbling tongue. 


[For the Northern Light.) 


VERNACULAR LANGUAGES. 


It is well known to Linguists, that after the north- 
ern barbarians had annihilated these barriers which 
the genius, valor, and perseverance of the Romans 
had erected, that the language of the latter flour. 
ished amid the wrecks of former magnificence, and 
even under the protection of a feudal government. 
The superiority of the conquered, although trampled 
beneath the followers of Attila, and confined by 
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shackles which luxury and effeminacy had created, 
ceased not to exist. Many of their customs were 
not only esteemed, but adopted by the invaders—and 
the Roman language having been embraced by the 
church, was destined to exercise a mighty influence, 
and in the course of events, become a permanent 
part of the most cultivated dialects in the world. 

The Latinin vogue, however, at this period, was not 
that which Virgil recited in the presence of Octavia 
and Aucustus, or that with which Cicero charmed 
the Senate, when Roman grandeur commenced its 
decay. It was called by the inhabitants of the me- 
tropolis of the Empire, ere their own idiom became vi- 
tiated, the rustic Latin, or that spoken beyond their 
walls. The conquerers were not slow im pursuing 
the advantages, which even in its then corrupted 
state, it possessed over their own Sylvan dialects, 
h had never been reduced to a system. They 
a certain extent, adopted it; and out of the 

of ‘idioms which followed gradually, 
arose what are now called, the modern languages. 

When we review these periods, enveloped in the 
mists of superstition and sophistry, we are not sur- 
prised that the few who were able to appreciate the 
advantages of literature, should prefer studying, or 
making imitations of ancient resuscitated man- 
uscripts, rather than purify and ennoble their birth 
toncue; or that Doctor Noble, and Priest should se- 
lect the Latin language as their favorite medium of 
communication. 

he Latin language remained in the ascendant, 
reformers destroyed the tyranny of Catho- 
licism; and the experimental philosophers triumph- 
ed over the disciples of Aristotle. 

The vernacular languages were not appreciated, 
until the removal of the Popedom from Rome to 
Avignon, when the Italians became familiar with 
the bards of Provence. It was in the latter fovored 
country, whose inhabitants spoke in its purity the 
beautiful language of Oc—‘‘ that the spirit of chiv- 
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alry first appeared as the inseparable associate of | 


art and literature, of country and love. The other 
vernacular languages, which, since the fifth century, 
had sprung up in the ancient provinces of the Roman 
Empire, were still rude and neglected. The sweet 
Tuscan—the rich and energetic English, were aban- 
doned to artisans and shepherds—no clerk had even 
condescended to use such barbarous jargon, for the 
teaching of science, for the recording of events, or, 
for the painting of life and manners. But the lan- 
guage of Provence, was already the language of the 
learned and polite, and was employed by numerous 
writers, studious of all the arts of composition and 
versification.’ Provence, however, is not entitled 
to the exclusive honor of having formed the Italian 
poets. The Bards of Sicily, were also courted and 
admired ; and some historians with very good rea 
son, believe, that the minstrels of Provence received 
their inspiration from the Island of Sicily. Both 
countries undoubtedly, transmitted to foreigners that 
art, which circumstances, their own language and 
tastes had enabled them to cultivate with much suc- 
cess. 

n the thirteenth century appeared Dante, Petrarch, 
Chaucer and Boccaccio. ‘They addressed their fellow 
beings, not in the cold language of antiquity—but in 
that language which their infant lips were first taught 
to articulate, and which had become endeared to 
them by many domestic and natural associations. 
The prejudices, however, of centuries were not to be 
annihilated in a moment—notwithstanding the dis- 
tinguished efforts and examples of the vernacular 
champions, the ancient languages continued to be 
used for literary and scientific purposes, by the 
learned; authors continued to clothe thought, rela- 
ting to a particular nation and people, in the sepul- 
chred habiliments peculiar to the ancients—many 
deemed it humiliating to compose in their mother 
toncue. Even Petrarch, notwithstanding the instruc- 
tions of his friend and contemporary Boccaccio, was 
insensible to the beauties of Dante, the father of his 
own language, and imagined, that posterity would 

or and ad 
- after his Italian sonnets had disappeared in ob- 
ivion 

The reformation first displayed the true advanta- 
the vernacularidioms. From its commence- 


ces ol 


ment, they advanced rapidly towards perfection. | 


The leaders in this contest translated the word of God 
into the language of the people. The people were 
no sooner addressed in a language which they un- 
derstood, than they became aware of their true sit- 
uation, and the rights which they were entitled to 
demand. They were not only instructed in the prin- 
ciples of piety, but taught to appreciate those 
monastery. The following sentiments were utter- 


ed by Luther: ‘* The prosperity of a town does | 


pursuits which had been heretofore clothed in a fo- 
reign dialect, and confined within the walls of a 
not consist in amassing wealth, erecting walls, 











mire his Latin poem, entitled “‘Africa,”? | 


| sentiment. 
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building mansions, and the possession of arms. If | 
attacked by a party of madmen, its ruin and de- 
vastation would only be the more terrible. The true 
well-being of a town, its security, its strength, is 
to number within it many learned, serious, kind, 
and well-educated citizens.”’ 

The reformation not only exposed the follies of 
Aristotle and the priests, but deprived their satellites | 
of that learning which they had appropriated ex- 
clusively to themselves, and disseminated it among 
the people, who, in a short time, became compe- 
tent to discuss literary and scientific as well as re- 
ligious matters with their opponents. The reforma- 
tion and the cultivation of the vernacular languages, 
introduced that literary and scientific class of men, 
who, possessing peculiar habits and tastes, have, 
uninfluenced by popular prejudices and passions, 
advanced the interests and happiness of their fel- 
low beings. Under the supervision of the latter in- 
dividuals, the modern languages have become formed 
and beautified; and, contrary to the expectations | 
of Erasmus, Moore and Bacon, and other distinguish- | 
ed personages, the vernacular compositions now | 
equal the loftiest productions of the ancients. 





R. 
[For the Northern Light.] 

THE PAST. 

G. SQUIER. 


BY E. 


I 
Once more, and but once more, oh mystic Harp! 
To high and solemn themes I tune thy strings; 
Once more, beneath my slow and trembling touch, 


Thy sad } 


and mournful tone responsive sings. 
IT. 
Hail Monarch of the Mighty Past, all hail! 
Dim broods thy form upon a murky sea, 
Whose awful surges heave with noiseless swell, 
Whose distant bounds thine eye alone can see. 


Til. 
All hail! dark Spirit of that Fearful Deep 
Upon whose crumbling shores {, trembling, stand, 
The midnight waters eddying at my feet; 
I watch the waving of thy shadowy hand. 


IV. 
I see thy beckoned victims silent plunge, 
One after one, within their awful grave, 
With livid brows and cheeks all pale and wan, 
Swept in the gloom by each receding wave. 


V 
Perchance among the crowd that wait thy beck, 
When some more noble victim leaves the shore, 
A voice of praise a moment sounds, but ere 
dies—’tis heard no more 


The echo rings it ! 
VI 
And thns the everlasting surge pours on— 
On sweep the myriads to thy stern domain— 
Vain, vain the short, illusive voice of fame, 
The struggles of the Soul, all, all are vain! 


VII. 
I come, dread Spirit of the Eternal Sea— 
Above, around the dreadful waters roll— 
Oh mystic Shadow! is there nought but thee, 
None mightier tosave the Human Soul ? 
Albany, March, 1843. 


NOTICES. 





THe Briere 1n Spatrn—sy GeorGe Bor- |} 
row.—This is an extraordinary book. We have | 
never seen a work, by any modern traveller, which | 
maintains, from the beginning to the end, so uni- 
formly and so admirably, the true spirit of romance. | 
The author is a person of high accomplishments, and 
the present volume is full of the noblest poetic ge- 
nius. It has been highly praised, but however ex- 
travagantly it may seem to others, we do not con- 
sider itas having been lauded above its merits. We 
can only say to those who have not read it, read it; 
and to those who have read it, to read it again. 

“GREENWOOD CEMETERY AND OTHER Po- 
EMS—BY Josepu L. CHEStTER.—This little vo- 
lume, from the press of Saxton & Miles, New-York, 
has already received the stamp of critical and pop- 
ular approbation. We are only in time to add our 
mite to the general meed of praise which its publi- 
cation has elicited. Of the pieces which make up 
the present volume, several have appeared in the 
leading magazines and reviews; while others, wed- 
ded to music, have found a favorite place in many a 
parlor. They are all written in simple, beautiful 
style, and are alike felicitous in expression and in 
The author is fortunate, too, in the 





press in which his volume is presented to the public, 
its typographical appearance being exceedingly 
neat. Want of room compels us to content our- 
selves with a single extract from Mr. Chester’s po- 
ems. 
MUSIC. 

There is music, rich music, wherever we go, 

In our wearlsome paths on our journey below,— 

In the blue bubbling streamlet that wends to the sea— 

In the song of the bird, and the hum of the bee. 


There are mnsical notes to be heard in the way, 
From the dawn to the close of each beautiful day— 
And at night, to the rose that’s asicep in the glade, 
The nightingale singeth his sweet serenade. 


There is music in air when wild thunders rave, 
And the hurricane howls o’er the mariner’s grave,— 
And when, ’mid the I 'ghtnings that revel on high, 
The Storm-Spirit utters its ominous cry. 


Within the lone church-yard the aspen doth wave 
Its sensitive boughs o’er the weary one’s grave,— 
And the spirit whose breath moves the delicate leaf, 
Hath a musical voice that assuageth my grief. 


The language of Friendship hath melody too— 
The voice of the fond, and the loved, and the true : 
But richer, and dearer, and sweeter to me, 

Is the voice, gentle lady, that cometh from thee! 





TO THE PUBLIC. 


This number is the last of our present volume. 
From the steadily increasing patronage we are receiv- 
ing, we enterupon volume third, with hope and con- 
fidence. We will endeavor, to give spirit and vari- 
ety to the entertaining matter, still preserving the ba- 
sis of solid and useful information. Our circle of 
contributors is increasing, and we expect to move 
generally onward in our path of improvement. Pre- 
serving its strict neutrality in political matters—ne- 
ver lending itself to the efforts of malice, spleen or per- 
sonal controversy, and aiming to promote the cause 
of virtue and morality, we believe we will not be 
disappointed in our reliance upon the patronage of 
the public. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The first number of the third volume of The Nor- 
thern Light, will be sent to all the subscribers to the 
second volume. If they desire to continue their 
subscriptions, they are requested to send the amount, 
[one dollar] through the Post-Master, addressed to 
“The Northern Light, Albany, N.Y.” The publi- 
cation of the second or May number, will be delay- 
ed until the 25th of the month, in order to enable 
subscribers to renew their subscriptions; and it will 
be sent to those only, from whom the money is receiv- 
ed. The third or June number, and the subsequent 
numbers will be issued on the 15th of each month 
punctually. 

Any person who will send 85, will be entitled to 
one extra copy, or six copies for the $5, to be ad- 
dressed to such names as may be directed. 

fr3- AGENTS are requested to forward as many 
names and subscriptions as possible, previously to 
the 15th of May. 


For the purpose of facilitating our publishing 





punctually on the 15th of each month, we request 
all contributions to be forwarded, so as to reach us 
by the 5th. Those received after, must of necessity 
be delayed until the next number. 





AGENTS. 


Lenox, Mass.—John G. Stanley. 
Watertown, N. Y.—Pliny Miles. 
Aurora, N. Y.—Rev. Jolin Walker. 
New-York City—Israel Post, 8s Bowery. 
Dayton & Newman, cor. Ann and Nassau, 
Utica—Isaiah Tiffany, Genesee-street. 
Puffalo—W. B. & C. E. Peck. 
Oswego—E. W. Clarke. 


TRAVELLING AGENTS. 


Misael Ballard, of Sardinia, N. Y. 
Thos. M. Easterly, of Brattleboro’, Vt. 
John H. Allen, of Auburn, N. Y. 
William Stoughton, of Brockport, N. Y¥. 
Z. N. Graves, of Troy, N. Y. 


STEAM PRESS OF C. VAN BENTHUYSENR & CO. 
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